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SIR WILLIAM COOKE, Bart. 


By ALFRED E. T. WATSON. 


T is by no means every hunting 

man who cares about racing, and 
there are still fewer racing men who 
care anything about hunting. In some 
cases however the tastes are united. 
The late Duke of Beaufort affords a 
notable instance; no one was ever 
more keen to follow hounds and kill 
foxes, whilst he was equally devoted to 
the Turf. The present Duke, while he 
has always ardently shared his father’s 
love of hounds, has no sort of sym- 
pathy with racing. Lord Zetland may 
be mentioned as a devotee of both 
sports, whilst one never sees that other 
famous Northern Master, Lord Yar- 
borough, on a racecourse. Mr. Curre 
is not wholly without a faint leaning 


to what is known as “‘ the Sport of 
Kings.’? He comes up to Epsom, 
where I meet him annually; but I have 
never seen him anywhere else. Lord 
Fitzhardinge hunts a great deal and 
races a little, and Lord Cavan, admir- © 
able as a Master of Hounds, delights 
in the silk-carrying thoroughbred, with 
no small regard for his half-bred 
brother or sister, supposing the animal 
can jump. Lord Southampton has run 
horses under both Rules of Racing, as 
has Sir George Bullough. Lord 
Leconfield I gather takes no interest 
in the Turf. The late Lord Herbert 
Vane-Tempest was a Master and an 
owner. Mr. E. A. V. Stanley and 
Captain F. Forester pursue both sports, 
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as does Lord Anglesey. I do not think 
I have ever seen the present Lord Wil- 
loughby de Broke racing, though his 
father ran a horse occasionally, and 
also now and then got up and rode one, 
chiefly so far as I recollect at the 
Bibury Club meetings. I have named 
only a few Masters of Hounds, and the 
large majority of others are concerned 
with their kennels and hunting stables, 
not with the stables where winners are 
trained. 

Sir William Cooke, the subject of 
the present sketch, was for years an 
ardent Master of Hounds before he 
registered the now familiar purple, 
scarlet sleeves and cap which but for 
the difference of headgear would re- 
semble the Royal jacket, purple, scar- 
let sleeves, black velvet cap, the King 
having however gold decorations ; and 
it is extraordinary what a difference is 
made by the cap a jockey wears. Few 
Masters have had such various experi- 
ences of different countries as have 
fallen to the lot of Sir William. In 
1905 he took the North Hereford 
Hounds and kept them for a year, 
going on to the Ledbury in 1906, 
where he stayed for two seasons. He 
purchased the pack, and took it with 
him when he left in 1907 to hunt Lord 
Derwent’s old country round Scar- 
borough. In 1909 in conjunction with 
Mr. Rawnsley he hunted the South- 
wold country with his own hounds two 
days a week, the joint Master hunting 
the Southwold dog-hounds on two 
other days. Not seldom on a Satur- 
day both packs were out, Mr. Rawns- 
ley taking one, Sir William the other, 
on different sides, but after two years 
of this arrangement the country was 
divided, Mr. Rawnsley hunted two or 
three days a week on his side, Sir 
William three or four days on the 
opposite. This continued till 1914, 
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when the war so seriously interfered 
with the pursuit of the fox, and Sir 
William retired, having sold thirty- 
five couple of bitches to the new 
Master of the Avon Vale pack, whilst 
twenty couple of dog-hounds were 
sold at Tattersall’s. Not many men 
can have taken a more active part in 
fox-hunting. 

It was in 1g10 that Sir William 
registered his colours and paid a visit 
to Ireland in order to find some horses 
to carry them. To begin with he 
lighted on a real champion in Hornet’s 
Beauty, a son of Tredennis and Hor- 
net, unfortunately a gelding, for other- 
wise after his remarkable exploits he 
must have had at any rate a brilliant 
chance at the stud. His two-year-old 
races were run in Ireland. Coming 
undefeated to England, he was sent 
into Mr. Peebles’s stable and at once 
began to make a name for himself. 


Ready at the beginning of the season, 
during the first week he cantered away 
with the West Derby Stakes at Liver- 


pool. It was known at least to some 
extent what sort of a horse was being 
produced and he started favourite, to 
win by half a dozen lengths. For the 
Chatsworth Stakes at Derby odds of 
100 to 14 were laid on him and this 
was another case of half a dozen 
lengths. At Nottingham opposed by 
a couple of mediocrities he won the 
Clifton Stakes, ‘‘no betting’’ being the 
remark in the Guides, and for the 
Rugeley Plate at Birmingham odds of 
100 to 6 were laid on him. He beat a 
wayward creature called Sobieski 
for a Sweepstakes at the Newmarket 
Second Spring, this time only 6 to 5 
on, as it was known that Sobieski could 
gallop if he cared to do so. 

At Epsom Summer he walked over 
for the Craven Stakes, and was then 
sent to Ascot, where it seemed prob- 
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able that he would be more searchingly 
tested; for hitherto he had only been 
asked to play at racing. In the Trial 
Stakes he encountered Dean Swift, 


> 


SIR WM. COOKE’S COMBINATION COLT (BY CICERO), 
PLATE. 


Rous 


Mustapha, Nérestan and others, but 
with odds of 6 to 4 on him won ina 
canter by four lengths. Next day he 
won the Fern Hill Stakes from a 
respectable field, and on the last day 
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of the meeting, in the King’s Stand 
Stakes, with odds of 2 to 1 on him beat 
Sunningdale, Combination—a mare 
now in Sir William’s stud—Prester 


WINNER OF THE 


Jack, Hallaton, Bachelor’s Hope and 
Ask Papa. It took him hardly more 
apparent trouble to beat these good 
horses than it had done to run away 
from the inferior class he had met pre- 
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viously. He won the Brighton Cup 
from Adam Bede, giving the subse- 
quent Cambridgeshire winner 13 lb., 
and the Hurst Park Stakes, 100 to 8 on. 
The Fairfield Plate at York fell to him, 
and then he walked over for the Scar- 
brough Stakes at Doncaster. He won 
the Gatwick Stakes, and wound up the 
year by winning a second Scarbrough 
Stakes ai the Newmarket Houghton 
Meeting. The total was fifteen races 
without a break, not indeed a record, 
for as a two-year-old The Bard won 
sixteen races consecutively. Some of 
Hornet’s Beauty’s stakes were small, 
none indeed was very large, the richest 
being £620; but he accumulated £4,566 
during his three-year-old season, and 
had won 18 races without a lapse. 

As a_ four-year-old, trained by 
Leach, Hornet’s Beauty experienced 
his first defeat in the Lincolnshire 
Handicap. He was burdened with 


9 st. 6 lb., which meant amongst other 
things giving 18 lb. to so useful an 
animal as Long Set, and it is no 
wonder that the gelding failed, nor did 


he do better in the Jubilee. Here his 
weight was 9 st. 3 Ib., in spite of which 
he started favourite; but Bachelor’s 
Hope with 29 lb. less was too good. 
Weight will tell! Something was 
wrong with him during the year, and 
he did not come out between the 11th 
of May and the 17th of October, on 
which latter date he won the Challenge 
Stakes from Absurd, winding up the 
season by beating Mustapha in the 
Final Plate at Manchester. 

As a five-year-old Hornet’s Beauty 
carrying 9 st. 8 lb. was beaten for the 
Hylton Handicap at Liverpool. I 
suppose he was not as good as he had 
been, indeed he was probably never 
quite the same after his long absence ; 
still he was good enough to canter 


away with the All Aged Stakes at 
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Ascot, followed home by Cigar, and in 
the Challenge Stakes at the Second 
October he beat Golden Sun and 
Waiontha, both animals who wanted a 
good deal of beating. During all this 
time he had never once been concerned 
in a close finish. If horses wait long 
enough there are few experiences they 
miss, and in the Abingdon Plate at the 
Newmarket Second Spring the now 
aged Hornet’s Beauty was beaten a 
short head by the three-year-old Pat- 
rick. He did nothing till the autumn, 
when for the Fordham Welter he came 
out as one of the two dozen, and beat 
by a neck the three-year-old Polygram 
—a useful colt at the time till he went 
wrong in his wind and descended to 
plating. As an eight-year-old he was 
out four times without adding to his 
record. His unbroken series of vic- 
tories as a three-year-old of course 
makes him memorable. 

Sir William is of opinion that the 
best horse he ever owned was Golden 
Orb. The book would not confirm 
this impression, but from that source 
of information a great many important 
things are necessarily omitted. Asa 
matter of fact Golden Orb did com- 
paratively little in the way of winning 
races. As a_ two-year-old, unnamed 
and known as the Golden Legend colt, 
he was only out twice, both times 
second. Polygnotus beat him for the 
Prendergast, giving him moreover 
9 lb., and Knight of Blyth had a short 
head the better of a finish with him 
for the Dewhurst Plate, nothing of 
note behind them. As a three-year-old 
he was unplaced in a Handicap at the 
Craven Meeting; but he was carrying 
top weight and giving 15 lb. to the 
animal next to him. He was only 
third for the Duchess of York Stakes 
to Perion, who was giving him 12 Ib., 
and Avatar. He won the Great Mid- 
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land Breeders’ Foal Plate at Notting- 
ham from three indifferent animals, 
and lost the Scarbrough Stakes at Don- 
caster to Dromio, the winner with 3 lb. 
the worse of the weights. Last year 
he did indeed do better, winning the 
Empire Stakes at Newbury from a field 
which included Diadem, who followed 
him home at an interval of two lengths, 
giving him however 31 lb., and he 
handsomely won the Wokingham, 
being moreover so confidently expected 
to do so that no more than 7 to 4 was 
to be had about him at the start. The 
explanation is that he was not allowed 
time to mature before he ran. Sir 
William indeed maintains that he 
should never have seen a racecourse 
until he was three years old, if even 
then. 

Golden Orb’s half-brother Dark 
Legend had a much more successful 
career. I have omitted to say that 
Golaen Orb is a son of Marcovil. 
Dark Legend, a two-year-old in 1916, 
is a son of Dark Ronald. He was 
backward in his first season, and in five 
attempts was only once placed, when 
second to The Speaker for a Nursery 
at Newmarket. He did much better 
the following vear, did well indeed, for 
he was never out of the first three and 
won half his six races. He took a 
Three-Year-Old Handicap at the 
Craven Meeting, and the Thursday 
Stakes at the First Spring—where he 
encountered Roubaix, of whom he was 
to see a great deal in the course of his 
career. Mr. Reid-Walker’s Invincible, 
in receipt of 5 lb., beat him a head at 
the Second July, and he was third to 
Gay Crusader and Dansellon for the 
Substitute Derby. He the 


August Plate at one of the Newmarket 
Extra Meetings, not however from a 
formidable opposition, and was con- 
cerned in the sensational finish for the 
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Great Northern Leger at Stockton. 
Here odds of 7 to 1 were laid on him in 
a field of three. He was beaten a short 
head by Moravia, dead-heating with 
Lord Derby’s Seneschal. Sir William 
sold him to go to India, where he and 
Roubaix may be described as _ rival 
champions. My friend Mr. Arthur 
Fawcett very kindly kept me supplied 
with information about the doings of 
the pair, but I have lost the record. 
Dark Legend was sent back to this 
country and Major Beatty vainly made 
some attempts to train him. Mr. Faw- 
cett had expressed the opinion that he 
would never stand a preparation. He 
is at the stud. 

It was Sir William’s idea to breed 
his own horses and he has continued to 
do so. Besides the two we have been 
discussing his home-bred winners of 
note include Devizes by Valens out of 
Deslioni, who has won the £1,000 Con- 
vivial Produce Stakes at York, and the 
£1,500 North Derby at Newcastle; 
Bantry by Bayardo out of Ulster 
Queen, whose chief success perhaps 
has been the Newmarket Three-Year- 
Old Handicap. Frills, a daughter of 
King’s Proctor and Flittervil, has car- 
ried off a couple of valuable Nurseries. 
Avocet, a son of Chaucer and Grey 
Plover, has come down to plating in 
consequence of defective wind. He 
showed promise as a_ two-year-old, 
more than promise indeed, as he won 
the £500 Chaplin Nursery at Lincoln. 
Potentilla, by Roi Hérode out of Por- 
tia, must be perfectly sound, for in the 
course of little more than a fortnight 
she won three races, one of them the 
£500 Harewood Handicap at York. 
Divide, My Dame, Helenora, Helix, 
Hukm, Helvetia, Landing Net, Sand 
Drift are a few other winners that have 
been bred at the Wyld Court Stud. 

The mares there include Combina- 
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tion by Desmond—Combine, the dam 
of Land League. Croasdale by John 
o’ Gaunt—Croceum, own sister there- 
fore to Kennymore. She never ran. 
Dark Blue by Dark Ronald—Edict, 
who also never ran in consequence of 
the war. Deslioni by Desmond—Tag- 
lioni; Doagh by Symington—Dod- 
ragh ; Estelle by Orme—Quintessence, 
the famous mare belonging to Lord 
Falmouth who was never beaten in 
either of the two seasons during which 
she ran, and in one of which she car- 
ried off the One Thousand Guineas. 
Falling Star by Rightaway—Emotion, 
a mare who did excellent service for 
that good fellow and sound sportsman, 
the late Mr. Willie Low; Fatality by 
William the Third—Falling Star; 
Flittervil by Marcovil—Flitters; Gol- 
den Legend by Amphion—St. Lucre; 
Grey Plover by Grey Leg—Ratlin; 
Helenora by Bayardo—Helvia; Helvia 


by Noble Chieftain—of whom I wrote 
last month when discussing Lord Pen- 
thyn—out of Mismanagement; Im- 
petuosity by John o’ Gaunt—Quick, 
the dam of Mushroom; Lemming by 


Lemberg — Squander; Maloua_ by 
White Eagle—Byeway ; Midnight by 
Dark Ronald—Cinderella ; Misunder- 
stood by Symington out of the dam of 
Seaforth; Mountain Princess by Roi 
Hérode—Helvia; Nonpareil by Ra- 
dium out of Quintessence; Petit Bleu 
by Eager—Letterewe ; Polygonum by 
Polymelus—Fatality; Potentilla by 
Roi Hérode—Portia; Queen d’Or by 
William the Third—Dame d’Or; 
Spartan Girl by Cicero—Greek Girl; 
Sphere of Influence by Collar—Poli- 
tesse; Squander by St. Frusquin— 
Rot; Swynfen by Swynford out of 
Eufrosina; Turkey Trot by Marco— 
Bailarina; Ulster Queen by Cicero— 
Lady Shamrock; Virginia Water by 
Lemberg—Virginia; Water Baby by 
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Watercress—Colonial; Wise Saw by 
Love Wisely—Sierra. 

The sires at Sir William’s stud are 
Bay d’Or and Golden Orb. I have 
already mentioned nearly all the horses 
in training. Of two-year-olds there 
are only nine, five colts by Oliver Gold- 
smith, a couple of Primers, a Junior, 
and a Cicero. Some of these have 
already made their appearances, not- 
ably the Combination colt, who has 
been very unlucky so far. For the 
Convivial Produce Stakes at York he 
‘*carried’’ Czarda for over a hundred 
yards. She won a short head, and the 
Stewards over-ruled a_ well-founded 
objection. This might have been con- 
sidered unfortunate, but practically the 
same thing, an odd and exasperating 
coincidence, happened in the Cham- 
pion Breeders’ Foal Stakes at Derby, 
where Polyhistor bumped the un- 
named, and doubtless lost him the 
race, though here again the Stewards 
refused to upset the verdict. 

It is rather strange that of the eigh- 
teen foals bred at the stud this year 
nine are colts and nine fillies. Sir 
William is particularly pleased with 
the lot, declaring that he does not think 
there is a bad one among them. If an 
owner of less experience had made 
such a remark one would have largely 
discounted it, but Sir William is not 
apt to be led away by enthusiasms. 
Among the eighteen are three Sunstars 
and three Corcyras. Seventeen year- 
lings are now at Wyld Court, and here 
again the sexes are almost equal, eight 
of them being fillies, all pronounced by 
good judges to be exceptionally good. 
Of old horses in training he has at 
present eighteen in charge of J. Jarvis 
at Newmarket. If unremitting care 
and liberal expenditure can command 
success the Wyld Court Stud ought 
certainly to prosper. 
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Foxhunting Prospects 


ARTHUR W. COATEN. 


HERE is not much wrong with 

the hunting outlook. Some of the 
disadvantages which affected the sport 
at the end of the war, notably the great 
increase of wire and the grave shortage 
of hounds, are gradually adjusting 
themselves. Lack of funds is the cry 
from nearly every country. This is 
not to be wondered at seeing that it 
costs far more to keep a pack of hounds 
than was formerly the case, while the 
hunting community, taken as a whole, 
is assuredly not a class that was able to 
improve its financial position during 
the war. On the contrary, the majority 
of regular followers of hounds, hard 
hit by increased taxation, are finding 
the need for retrenchment, and they 
are unable in consequence to hunt as 
frequently as they used to do. 

A partial remedy for the financial 
stringency of the moment has been 
found in many countries in the reduc- 
tion of the number of hunting days. 
Here and there a genuine effort is being 
made to run the hunting establishment 
upon more simple lines. ‘‘ Good 


sport can be enjoved without the un-- 


necessary pageant existing before the 
war,’”’ bluntly declares the Rev. Edgar 
Milne, Master of the Cattistock; ‘‘ I 
always say ‘ Find me the best of grub 
for hounds and horses’ and I will do 
without the rest.”’ 

Taking hunting countries collec- 
tively, there appears to be no alarming 
scarcity of foxes. The stock became 
slender during the war owing to the 
artificial means which were taken to 


[The writer desires to express his thanks to 
kindly furnished the information necessary fot 
those Masters of Hounds and others who have 
this survey of the season’s prospects. ] 


reduce the fox population, but happily 
this lamentable business was carried 
out judiciously for the most part, and 
coverts are becoming well stocked 
again. 

The most satisfactory feature of all 
has been the increased numbers of 
farmers and their sons and daughters 
who have ridden to hounds since the 
war. Every lover of the Chase rejoices 
to see them in the field, and I trust 
that their number will never grow less. 

We have just passed through a 
summer of abnormal drought. Mete- 
orological experts tell us that for the 
first eight months of the year we were 
eight inches below the average rain- 
fall. Possibly this will average out 
suitably during the next few months, 
but the position at the moment of 
writing, in the middle of September, is 
that the ground is extremely hard and 
dry. 

Thus the immediate outlook for good 
sport with hounds is not exactly 
roseate. A wet October, however, will 
improve things enormously. Granted 
favourable scenting conditions and an 
open winter, the coming season should 
be signally successful from the stand- 
point of sport. 


Throughout the favoured region 
known as the Shires most things pro- 
mise well. We shall miss the Prince 
of Wales with the Pytchley, Warwick- 
shire, and neighbouring packs during 
his absence in India. There never was 
a keener young fox-hunter, and the 
number of different packs with which 
he has ridden—and ridden well, too— 
is now appreciable. As an example of 
his keenness a story of one of his 
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earliest outings with the Pytchley may 
be quoted. Capt. Drummond had 
been asked by the Master to pilot the 
Prince. During the day the M.F.H. 
was informed that the Prince had taken 
a fall over a stile into the road. 
‘* You’ve done a nice thing !”’ said the 
Master to Capt. Drummond, who re- 
plied ‘‘ I started off to pilot the Prince 
round, but before we had gone very far 
he was piloting me!’’ Last season the 
Prince took his share of the hard 
knocks of the hunting field, but he 
always came up smiling. Yes, there 
is no doubt about it—the Shires will be 
the poorer for his absence this winter. 
In spite of the fact that more than 
half the land changed hands, the 
Pytchley country settled down ex- 
tremely well after the war, and things 
progressed very well under Sir Charles 
Frederick’s leadership last season, 
especially when it is borne in mind 
that he was severely handicapped by 
the accidents to Frank Freeman. That 
huntsman was indeed unlucky. He 
took three bad falls and finished up by 
breaking an ankle over wire. I am 
sorry to say that wire is still a grave 
nuisance in some parts of the Pytchley 
area. Sir Charles Lowther, whose 
first term of office was cut short by the 
war, has returned to the Mastership 
with Major H.S. Cayzer as his partner. 
Frank Freeman carries on as before, 
but the whippers-in, T. Agutter and 
S. Short, are both new. Foxes seem 
to be even more plentiful than usual. 
His pack much strengthened, chiefly 
through the help ot a very useful draft 
of ten couples from the parent country, 
Capt. George Bellville is looking for- 
ward to a good season with the Wood- 
land Pytchley, general conditions be- 
ing satisfactory. Farmers make up 4 
fair proportion of the fields with this 
pack. With a few regrettable excep- 
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tions the reports of foxes from the 
woodlands are very encouraging. 

Major Algernon Burnaby and Mr. 
W. E. Paget remain at the head of 
affairs in the Quorn country, which is 
well foxed and agreeably free from 
wire. The farmers are well disposed, 
and prospects are excellent. Like other 
countries the Quorn still find them- 
selves short of hounds and are especi- 
ally hard hit in that they lost nearly the 
whole of the young entry with dis- 
temper. 

On the other hand I am glad to know 
that the famous Belvoir kennel is 
restored to a strong condition with 70 
couples of hounds, the great majority 
being first and second season hunters. 
Here, too, the wire problem may almost 
be said not to exist, though the finan- 
cial burden presses hardly upon those 
who are responsible for making both 
ends meet. On the whole, however, 
Belvoir prospects are distinctly good. 
There are more foxes than was the case 
last year, and the farmers are very 
friendly. The large shooting interests 
which exist in this country are no better 
and no worse than they have been for 
many vears past. Major Bouch has a 
new head man in the kennels in Nim- 
rod Capell, a son of the former hunts- 
man of the pack. He is popular with 
all classes and was the object of much 
sympathy when he took a nasty toss in 
the early weeks of cub-hunting. 

Fernie’s Hunt, happily named in 
memory of its late popular Master, will 
rejoice this season in two women 
M.F.H’s. Last winter Mrs. Fernie 
showed her followers some remarkably 
good runs, notably a ten mile point 
over a grand country from Kilby, end- 
ing with a kill at Great Stretton. Mrs. 
Walter Faber has now joined Mrs. 
Fernie in the Mastership, and the out- 


look for sport is decidedly good. Cubs 
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are plentiful and a very good lot of 
young hounds appeared at the annual 
puppy show. Mrs. Fernie had the 
satisfaction of carrying off the cham- 
pion prize at Peterborough with the 
dog Conqueror, as well as getting a 
first in the class for two couples of 
entered hounds. Arthur Thatcher 
showed last season that he is still very 
hard to beat in his profession, and his 
son Dick, who was with the Quorn last 
season, also shapes like a real work- 
man. 

Mr. W. J. Baird, son of a former 
popular Master of the pack, is looking 
forward to a good season with the Cot- 
tesmore, with which pack he has 
succeeded Lord Lonsdale. I have an 
optimistic report from the Atherstone 
country. Foxes are favourably spoken 


of, and there is an excellent feeling to- 
wards the Hunt throughout the district. 
Personally, 


” 


writes Major Henry 
Hawkins, the Master of this pack, ‘I 
think the position of hunting generally 
in the country at the present time is as 
good as ever it was, except for the ques- 
tion of barbed-wire, which I am afraid 
will become more difficult as time goes 
on. The cost of posts and rails is so 
very expensive that fences have got 
into a bad state of repair in most 
countries. I think that if the people 
who hunt would take an interest in 
getting the wire down in the parishes 
in which they live, this menace to hunt- 
ing would soon be overcome.”’ 

This important question of wire and 
fences is dealt with very interestingly 
_ by Brig.-General R. N. Smyth, who 

has become secretary of the Hertford- 
shire Hunt under Lord Ludlow’s 
Mastership. ‘‘ Farmers and_ small- 
holders,’’ he points out, ‘* cannot now- 
adays afford to put up timber. - And 
labour is expensive for binding and 
hedging and ditching. Consequently, 
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when funds are small it will be suffi- 
cient to enable the Hunt to follow 
hounds by arranging and paying for 
one of the following: (a) 30 yards of 
strong timber rails in wire fences; (b) 
30 yards of stake and bound fence; (c) 
slip rails in wire; (d) hunting gates.”’ 

Lord Ludlow, who has succeeded the 
Earl of Cavan in the Hertfordshire 
country, starts with an excellent pack 
of 50 hounds. He has got together 
such a good lot of hunt horses that the 
Hertfordshire stable will challenge 
comparison with any in the kingdom. 
Foxes are plentiful, and covert owners 
do all they can. Many of the farmers 
regularly follow the pack, and the 
others are in real sympathy with hunt- 
ing. The outlook, therefore, is ob- 
viously bright for Lord Ludlow’s term 
in office. 

I am glad to learn from Mr. E. E. 
Barclay, for so many years Master of 
the Puckeridge, that hunting in his 
country was never on a better footing 
or more popular. ‘‘ We never had so- 
many farmers hunting as since the war 
and we were never better off for foxes. 
Weare gradually working up our num- 
ber of hounds, of which we have been 
terribly short since the cutting-down to 
half our usual numbers in the war 
days.”’ 

Mr. Barclay believes that in provin- 
cial plough countries hunting will sur- 
vive longer than anywhere else. ‘* As 
long as we can get as many farmers,”’ 
he says, ‘‘ to come out hunting and 
take an interest in the country, things 
will go on all right. Most of the big 
estates have been or are being cut up 
and sold, but as long as the present 
tenants or similar good country-bred 
people buy the farms I do not think 
hunting will be interfered with. But 
things become upset when outside land 
speculators buy estates and cut them 
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up, and give all the sitting tenants 
notice to quit.”’ 

Capt. Esmé Arkwright, who had the 
pack for ten seasons up to 1914, has 
returned to the Mastership of the Oak- 
ley. He looks like having a good 
season. Here, as elsewhere, more of 
the farmers are hunting than was the 
case before the war, and there are 
plenty of foxes in the country. Not 
much wire exists and nearly all of it 
will come down when regular hunting 
begins. Mr. C. Bernard Kidd gave 
up the Oakley in order to take the 
North Cotswold and he should do well 
in that eminently sporting country. 

Mr. Douglas Crossman, who is 
joined by Mr. G. R. C. Foster in the 
Mastership of the Cambridgeshire, 
expresses the agreeable opinion that in 
his country fox-hunting is in as good a 
position as it was before the war. It 


was Satisfactory to see so many Cam- 
bridgeshire farmers hunting last sea- 
son, and Mr. Crossman believes that 
many more will be out with the pack in 
the approaching winter. 

The Duke of Beaufort also strikes an 


encouraging note. ‘“‘I think every- 
thing is going on very satisfactorily in 
my country,”’ he is good enough to tell 
me. ‘‘ There are plenty of foxes. We 
are well off for hounds, and the farmers 
seem very friendly and anxious to help 
in every way, and I get plenty of walks 
for my puppies. All we want is a good 
scenting season to ensure a successful 
one.’’ Prospects appear to be equally 
bright on both sides of the Vale of 
White Horse. Major W. F. Fuller, 
who hunts the Cricklade division, de- 
cieres that cubs are more numerous 
than they have been at any time since 
1913. ‘‘ The owning farmers,’’ adds 
this good sportsman, ‘‘ all seem to be 
as keen to retain the sport of fox-hunt- 
ing as were the tenant farmers of for- 
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mer years. The chief trouble is wire, 
which costs so much money to remove 
for the season. We have to be con- 
tent with working districts as far as 
money will allow.”’ 

Cubs are well distributed over the 
Cotswold country, which boasts a fine 
lot of sporting farmers. In order to 
keep down expense Capt. M. W. Muir, 
the Master, has decided to hunt three 
instead of four days a week, thus re- 
verting to the former custom with the 
Cotswold pack. 

Many complaints were heard last 
season in the Blackmore Vale country 
(and elsewhere, too, no doubt), of gates 
being left open and of needless damage 
done to fences by young sportsmen 
when hounds were not running. On 
the eve of a new season the paramount 
necessity of avoiding all avoidable 
damage to property cannot be too 
strongly insisted upon. In the case of 
the Blackmore Vale, farmers on the 
Hunt Committee were very helpful in 
enquiring into complaints and assess- 
ing the damage. The time would seem 
to be at hand when every Hunt Com- 
mittee should include a number of 
representative farmers. For the first 
time in its history the Badsworth Hunt 
has just appointed three farmers to 
serve on its committee, which formerly 
was entirely composed of large land- 
owners. This policy is one of the 
surest methods of avoiding friction, 
and should be adopted by every Hunt. 

With the various Dorset packs the 
outlook is completely — satisfactory. 
Despite bad scent and rabies restric- 
tions the Portman Hounds averaged a 
fox a day last season and Capt. W. P. 
Browne expects to beat that perform- 
ance this winter. ‘‘The attitude of the 
Dorset farmers,’”’ says that M.F.H., 
‘is so favourable to fox-hunting that 
the sport should always flourish here. 


= 
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The only trouble is that there is very 
little money in the country now, as so 
many people have had to give up hunt- 
ing ; but I fancy the number of hunting 
farmers is on the increase, and I hope 
this will continue. Wire is a negligible 
factor, although no organised efforts 
are made for its removal.’’ It may be 
added that Lord Portman lends his 
hounds to the country and is largely 
responsible for enabling the Hunt to 
be carried on. 

The Rev. E. A. Milne also puts in a 
hearty word for the Dorset farmer. 
Writing of the Cattistock, he says that 
many of the large farmers have bought 
their farms, which in most cases is a 
decided improvement from a hunting 
point of view. ‘* We have not many 
small holdings,’’ adds this enthusiastic 
sporting parson, ‘‘ and where they do 
exist I find the tenants soon catch the 
sporting spirt of the country and are 
glad to see hounds as often as possible, 
and frequently they become good 
puppy-walkers.”’ 

Hunting is “‘ stronger than ever ”’ in 
Mr. Milne’s opinion. Many a young 
officer got the love of a horse instilled 
in him during the war and now goes 
without many luxuries and often cer- 
tain necessities in order that he may 
keepahorse. The shortage of hounds 
is regarded by the Cattistock M.F.H. 
as one of the chief drawbacks of the 
moment in most countries. ‘‘ I know 
no pack,’’ he declares, where the hunts- 
man does not tell me he is obliged to 
keep on certain hounds which would 
be better away. A good pack should 
contain no ‘ passengers.’ ”’ 

That which I have written regarding 
the value of farmers upon Hunt Com- 
mittees is borne out by a note which 
comes from Colonel W. W. Dobson, 
the Master of the North Staffordshire. 
‘*T receive very great help from the 
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farmers,’’ he states, ‘‘ and, what is 
more satisfactory, from those who have 
bought their farms. To show you 
their great interest, they formed them- 
selves into a Farmers’ Committee and 
voluntarily raised a _ subscription 
amongst themselves towards the Hunt 
funds.’’ In spite of the difficulties of 
wire, there is every prospect of a good 
season with the North Staffordshire. 
‘* The chief trouble and disappoint- 
ment I have,’’ says the Master, “‘ is 


_that many of the landowners in my 


country and other friends are so ham- 
pared with increased taxation that 
some have given up hunting altogether, 
while others have had to limit the num- 
ber of days they can hunt.” 

Lieut.-General Sir Edwin Alderson 
keeps the flag flying in South Shrop- 
shire and hopes with a younger and 
stronger pack to have a good season. 
** | think hunting generally is recover- 
ing from the war,’’ he writes, ‘* and 
settling down well. Light and medium 
weight horses are not dear, and food 
for hounds and horses is slowly going 
down in price.’’ Yet finance is still a 
trouble in South Shropshire, and Sir 
Edwin gets a subscription of only 
£1,000 for three days a week as against 
£3,500 to £4,000 which his neighbour 
of the North Shropshire has. Such is 
the difference between the north and 
south sides of the Severn river. 

Lord Essex is going on with the 
North Herefordshire. It is doubtful 
whether he will have quite so many 
foxes as last season. There is a lot of 
wire in the country and the financial 
position of the Hunt is not strong 
enough for any attempt to be made to 
take it down. But there is no serious 
opposition to hunting anywhere, and 
all coverts are open to hounds at any 
time. ‘Taking it all round,”’ says the 
Master, ‘‘ I do not think I have any- 
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thing to grumble at.’’ Mr. Rowland 
Hunt finds himself again in the 
Mastership of the Wheatland Hounds, 
a pack which contain a Welsh strain 
and are excellent in their work. 
Among the various packs which will 
be in the hands of joint Masters this 
season are the South Notts, Colonel R. 
L. Birkin, who has carried on the 
country since Lord Harrington’s death, 
being joined by Capt. Marshall 
Roberts. ‘* I think we should have a 
good season,”’ says Colonel Birkin, ‘‘as 
foxes are more plentiful than they have 
been since the war started. The land- 
owners and farmers do all they can for 
us and great thanks are due to them.”’ 
My reports from the Northern Coun- 
tries nearly all speak very hopefully of 
the prospects of sport. Capt. R. Mil- 
vain, for eleven seasons Master of the 
Percy, is now hunting a portion of that 
country which has been lent to him. 


The outlook in the Percy country is 
satisfactory enough except for wire, 
which increased considerably during 


the war. Lord Southampton tells me 
that this is very much the position, too, 
in the Hurworth country. In the Zet- 
land, however, practically no wire is 
reported. Here things are pretty much 
in their pre-war condition, excepting 
that, as Mr. Herbert Straker puts it, 
** nobody has any money !”’ 

With farming rather less prosperous 
Capt. Harry Whitworth rather 
afraid that they will have an increased 
number of complaints with regard to 
damage in the York and Ainsty 
country. One sincerely hopes this 
may not be so. There are good pro- 
spects of sport, and this applies equally 
to the Holderness country, where Capt. 
J. Harrison Broadley has taken over 
the Mastership in succession to the late 
Major Clive Wilson. Hunting has 
certainly lost no popularity in Holder- 
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ness on account of the war, and more 
young farmers ride with the pack. ‘‘If 
farming can be carried on to pay,” 
writes Capt. T. Wickham-Baynton, 
‘* T have no fears for the future; but if 
we get bad times and farmers cannot 
hunt it may be difficult.” 

This acknowledged authority on 
horse-breeding fears that the war, or 
rather the conditions brought about by 
the war, and the failure of the War 
Office to pay adequate prices during 
the war for suitable light horses for the 
Army, killed the breeding of this class 
of horse. ‘‘ We shall see a great scar- 
city of light horses in the next few 
years,’’ predicts Capt. Wickham- 
Boynton. On the other hand, Major 
Bouch avers that the old pre-war type 
of horse is once again procurable—at 
a price. 

Not the least interesting of the sea- 
son’s changes is the appointment of 
a Joint Master to the Brocklesby 
Hounds, which have been exclusively 
in the hands of Lord Yarborough’s 
family for about two hundred years. 
Jim Smith, the successor to a long line 
of huntsmen of the same name, has 
retired after twenty-five years’ service, 
and Sir Charles Wiggin, who com- 
mands the Staffordshire Yeomanry, 
has joined Lord Yarborough in the 
Mastership, and will hunt the hounds 
this season. The Brocklesby farmers, 
as they always have been, are loyally 
devoted to the pack. 

Want of space prevents me from re- 
ferring to the many other changes of 
personnel which have occurred since 
last spring. It is highly satisfactory 
to be able to record that practically all 
the Masterships which fell vacant have 
been well filled. That in itself clearly 
shows that the Chase is by no means in 
a bad way. 
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Memorable Stalks: Buffalo 


SIR FREDERICK J. JACKSON, K.C.M.G., C.B. 


N a large collection of big game 

trophies there are always some that 
are more valued than others, and 
generally for some special incident 
connected with the hunt. One of my 
buffalo heads is very inferior to the 
others, and is merely an average head 
of a herd bull in the prime of life ; but 
I had it mounted as a memento of a 
great day, the last I ever had with 
buffalo in British East Africa. 

It was probably the master-bull of a 


herd of about seventy beasts, mostly 


cows and calves of various ages and 
sizes. They had most conveniently 
drunk at a small stream, at the 
very spot where I intended to camp, 
and to spend the next day shooting. 
It was then past mid-day, and as they 
had headed direct for the thick bush 
about a mile away and bordering the 
Elgeyu forest, I decided not to follow 
them but to try next morning to catch 
them out in the open. In order not to 
disturb them, that afternoon was spent 
well away on the open plains to the 
west, after smaller game. 

As the camp stood at a spot 8,500 
feet in altitude, the nights were bitterly 
cold, and dawn showed the ground 
white with hoar frost. But what a 
morning when the sun rose! Such 
clearness of atmosphere cannot’ be 
imagined by those who have not been 
privileged to experience the joy and 
glory of an African day-break at high 
altitudes, and in the dry season. On 
this occasion the top of Sirgoit Hill, 


‘a thousand yards away. 


some eighteen miles away to the north, 
appeared to be barely five miles ; Chib- 
changnani, of 10,000 feet, twenty or 
more miles further away, an easy day’s 
march. Game, too, was equally con- 
spicuous; great red _hartebeeste, 
whether singly, in small lots, or herds, 
stood out more distinctly at a distance 
of a couple of miles, than three of them 
—a bull and two cows—actually did at 
mid-day on the next down, and only 
The remark- 
able way sound is carried on such a 
morning was exemplified by a reed- 
buck’s whistle that appeared to come 
from a marshy hollow 300 yards away, 
but, as proved with the aid of a teles- 
cope, was the warning signal of a buck 
standing on the slope 1,200 yards off 
and intently gazing at the camp. 

On such a very cold morning it was 
only natural that gun-bearers and men 
should be reluctant to quit the camp 
fires, and the sun was nearly over the 
tree-tops before we started. As not 
infrequently happens, it was, I be- 
lieve, due to that forty minutes dawdl- 
ing that an easy approach, a deliberate 
pot-shot, and perhaps a certain and 
quite uneventful kill, was converted 
into a long, tedious, at times nerve- 
trying, and finally extremely excit- 
ing, seven hours hunt. 

Within less than three-quarters of a 
mile of camp we could see, though still 
several hundred yards away, the very 
distinct tracks of the herd we were 
after. It had formed up on the slope 
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of a ridge, on the other side of a dip, on 
seeing the camp, or perhaps only the 
smoke of the fires, so close to their 
much favoured drinking place. Then, 
apparently in no way alarmed, they 
had turned back, made for the bush, 
skirted along it, and after standing 
about for some considerable time, had 
entered it at a spot within less than a 
hundred yards of an isolated clump of 
trees and thick undergrowth. (See 
chart). 

All this was very clearly evidenced 
by the tracks in the short white-frosted 
grass. Our progress was therefore 
rapid from the moment we struck the 
spoor (a cart road could scarcely have 
been easier to follow), but it was only 
when we reached the spot where the 
herd had stood before entering the 
bush, that my gun-bearer, Ramazan, 
and I realized our mistake in not leav- 
ing camp at day-break. My own 


regrets that morning were, I know, 


very frequent. 

The bush, from the outside, looked 
most uninviting, but it proved decep- 
tive. In some places it was fairly 
open, in others it was little less than 
alarming. Once inside the edge it 
was sufficiently open to see ahead, and 
there was no risk of blundering on to 
the herd at close quarters and having 
to endure the familiar but none 
the less anxious moment of un- 
certainty as to which way the beasts 
are retreating in their first stampede. 
It was of course hard work having 
frequently to step over, or crawl under 
stems that the buffalo had mostly 
pushed on one side; it was certainly 
very much harder work than it would 
have been to follow elephants in the 
same place. Here and there the going 
was quite easy, and it was possible to 
walk upright. But though the eyes 
can soon become accustomed to 
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the deep gloom, even after a 
spell of bright sunshine in the 
open, the constant dimming of my 
spectacles—acting as condensers with 
a hot face on one side of the glasses, 
and the icy cold air on the other—was 
a very real and perturbing source of 
anxiety during the first hour and a 
half. Those who shoot without 
spectacles can sympathise with those 
unfortunates who cannot, but it is 
scarcely possible for them to gauge the 
reality of so heavy a handicap on a 
cold day or in driving rain. 

For perhaps a mile or more we were 
on level ground, and only when it be- 
gan to descend sharply did it occur to 
me that the buffalo were heading for the 
same stream we were encamped on, 
and which a little later we heard mur- 
muring in the intense stillness. As it 
was very unlikely that they would be 
at the water, or anywhere close by, we 
hurried, to find to our satis- 
faction that they had, after drinking, 
not crossed the stream but had turned 
back and gone off, well up wind, 
along a narrow, steep-sided ravine at 
right angles to the stream. This 
ravine was choked with Mau “‘ box- 
wood,’’ a tall shrub with shady dark 
green foliage, and twisted straggling 
stems of intense hardness under which 
very little vegetation can grow. In 
this fastness the buffalo had taken up 
their quarters for the day. Further- 
more their near presence was soon be- 
yond doubt—a strong and unmistake- 
able smell of cow-house—but they 
were still too far off to be seen through 
the tangle of stems and in such a 
gloomy spot flecked only here and 
there by glints of sunlight. 

At this point it was decided to work 
along the slope on the left, and try and 
approach them from above, as at that 
time of day (about 9 o’clock) the wind 
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is constantly shifting, and it was con- 
sidered that an eddy would be more 
likely to carry upward than along the 
bottom or downward. Progress was 
naturally very slow and laborious until 
we made out part of two beasts lying 
down, and one standing up, some 
thirty-five to forty yards off and well 
below us. To me, in such a light, 
head or tail-ends of all three were alike, 
and even binoculars were of little use 
until we had worked ourselves down 
some yards nearer, a few inches at a 
time and in a sitting position—we 
slid down in fact. It was only then 
that I could confirm Ramazan’s whis- 
pered : Mume (male), and a touch on 
my left shoulder, indicating that the 
one standing up was half facing to- 
wards us. That it was a warrantable 
bull was beyond a doubt, as one horn 
was now and again visible, but a shot 
through such a network of stems was 
too risky. In not taking it restraint 


was duly rewarded, as, by sliding a 
little further down, the point of the 
bull’s shoulder was quite visible 
through a small clear space some 


twenty inches in diameter. The shot 
quickly followed, but in such sur- 
roundings, coupled with the cloud of 
smoke from an 8-bore and 12 drams 
of black powder, even a guess at the 
result was impossible. Then followed 
immediately a clattering of horns 
striking against the hardwood stems, 
grunts and snortings of the panic- 
stricken and stampeding herd, such as 
must be experienced to be realized— 
words cannot convey the impression. 
On the smoke clearer nothing 
was visible, and it was some time be- 
fore a few drops of blood were found. 


Then followed five hours of patient,’ 


tedious tracking that would be difficult 
to describe in detail, even if it were 
interesting. 
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The spoor showed that the wounded 
bull, after keeping up with the herd 
for a considerable distance, had turned 
off by himself down wind; that his 
left shoulder was severely damaged, 
but not broken, and there was no sign 
of a lung wound—not altogether very 
encouraging. That he was going 
slowly and had declined to face the 
steep dip down to the stream were 
good signs, but the fact that he shortly 
faced and crossed the ravine in which 
the herd was lying, and not far from 
where he had received the shot, was 
distinctly bad. And so continued our 
alternate hopes and misgivings. Here 
and there he saw us, and lumbered off, 
but never a glimpse did we catch of 
him. About noon we received a very 
nasty jar to our confidence when we 
found that he had tumbled into an old 
disused game-pit, a good four feet 
deep, and had managed to scramble 
out again—no sign of weakening 
there. Then again this little reminder 
was in no way lessened when three 
times within a quarter of a mile he had 
forced his way into dense, foliaged 
bush without leaving a trace of where 
he entered beyond a leaf or two turned 
the wrong way. In only one case was 
it possible, by a flank movement, to 
find out whether he was still inside or 
had gone on; in the other two cases 
an anxious peep was necessary. 

Shortly before he had tumbled into 
the pit he had left the bush altogether, 
quite close to where the herd had stood 
in the early morning just before enter- 
ing it, and both Ramazan and I now 
felt convinced that we should find him 
lying up in the isolated clump, towards 
which his spoor was now leading. But 
it was not so; he had passed through 
it and then doubled back and re-en- 
tered the main bush. Finally he 
entered a patch of open forest and 
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there we saw him lying down in a de- 
pression with just the line of his back 
showing above a slight ridge, and 
barely fifty yards away. Then, be it 
confessed, I did a very stupid thing. 
Instead of sitting down and whistling 
or shouting, and giving him a shot 
with the 8-bore directly he rose, and so 
have done with him, I more than 
foolishly tried to break his vertebrae 
with a Holland .303 solid bullet—but 
it was too high, and off he dashed with 
only a further slight flesh wound— 
and he very soon re-entered the bush. 
That the last shot had in no way in- 
convenienced him, and that he was 
still fairly strong and active was clear 
from the fact that he had been able to 
negotiate a fallen tree-trunk three feet 
in diameter, which lay across his track 
along a well beaten elephant path with 
the densest of matted bush on each 
side of it. Beyond this tree-trunk, 
and some forty yards away, stood a 


large and very dense bush, and imme- 
diately in front of it the path divided, 
and passed to each side of it, but we 
did not know that old Mbogo (buffalo) 
was inside it, and had decided to try 


of course, 
along the 


conclusions with us. He, 
could see us aS we came 
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path in the bright sunlight, and he 
made his effort when we were some 
twenty yards away. <A sudden and 
violent shaking of the bush, cracking 
and snapping of twigs, followed by a 
great black head thrust through the 
green foliage barely gave me time to 
raise the 8-bore in readiness, and to 
tell Ramazan to get back to the tree 
trunk—this latter being purely a pre- 
cautionary measure in case a bolt should 
be necessary. As a matter of fact 
it proved to be unnecessary, as Mbogo 
had not reckoned on his lame shoulder, 
and heave as he would he could not 
burst through the mass of intertwined 
stems and creepers across his chest. 
And there he stood, a grand picture of 
Savage impotent fury, with eyes blaz- 
ing, jerking his great black head up 
and down, grunting at each heave, 
and obviously making desperate efforts 
to get at me; but in spite of all quite 
harmless, and literally bound in 
natural fetters of his own jungle. A 
shot at where his chest ought to be 
caused him to draw back, and after a 
few violent, though invisible, efforts 
to keep on his legs, a dull heavy thud, 
and a gurgling groan announced the 
end of a very gallant beast. 


Reminiscences of Horse and Hound 


BY 


NIMROD, JUNIOR. 


CHAPTER I.—BROCKLEsBy. 


“* 1 freely confess the best of my fun I owe it to horse and hound.”’ 


HYTE MELVILLE was not 

alone in thinking this, for 
many a man when he gets into the 
sear and yellow leaf stage must, as he 
looks back through the vista of years, 
feel that it is to the horse and the 
hound he owes the happiest hours of 
his life. With me it is certainly the 
case; and as I sit and smoke and stare 
_at the glowing embers, or count the 
long hours of the night—for insomnia 
is one of my legacies from the late 
war—my mind invariably wanders to 
something connected in _ pleasant 


memory with God’s two great gifts 


to man. How often when conducting 
horses across to France in the palmy 
days of the submarine, or during the 
tedious journeys to rail head with a 
train of some three hundred and sixty 
remounts, have I rerun some glorious 
gallop or recalled the face of some 
good fellow who shared the fun with 
me. 

When talking to a_ hard-riding 
Brocklesby farmer just before I left 
that country to reside in the South of 
England, I remarked that we were 
both getting on in years, and that 
others were coming along to do the 
‘* cutting and thrusting,’’ and that it 
would soon be time for us to be taking 
a back seat when hounds ran fast and 
far with a straight-necked fox. I have 
never forgotten his reply :— 

‘* Yes, but there is one thing they 
cannot take from us—the recollection 
of the fun we have had.”’ 


And now | have but my recollec- 
tions left, as far as the horse is con- 
cerned; though I am thankful to say 
I can still run with, and keep in satis- 
factory contact with, those musical 
little fellows, the Brighton Foot 
Beagles. Real good hunting it is, 
and rare exercise; and I know of no- 
thing more calculated to keep one 
young than two days a week with the 
Beagles—really running, and _ not 
looking on from a coign of vantage. 

All my life I have had horses, my 
first pony being given me when | was 
six years of age; but now, with the 
rate and tax collectors squeezing the 
last halfpenny out of one, with the 
cost of living three times what it was 
before the war, and with hay and corn 
and wages at undreamed of prices, I 
must retire (in good company cer- 
tainly) in favour of someone who made 
something out of the war. I wonder 
if he gets as much fun out of his horse 
as I do out of my flat feet ! 

This first pony of mine was a fine 
little chap, with a lean head and clean 
legs, and built on the lines of a 
thoroughbred. But he was a gay 
little rascal, and many a time did he 
give a lighthearted squeal, tuck his 
handsome head between his knees, 
put up his strong little back, and de- 
posit me on mine before the amused 
onlookers in the Row. Not an atom 
of vice in him, mind you, it was merely 
ebullition of spirits; for this happened 
during the year I was confined to a 
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' sense of the word than the Master of 
the Brocklesby I never met. He had 
' a thorough knowledge of the science 
of hunting and hound breeding, and 
he would permit of none but orthodox 
methods in the field, while being a 
staunch believer in true pedigree in 
the kennel—a record for work, stout- 
ness and constitution. Lord Yar- 
borough missed very few days either 
of cub hunting or during the regular 
season for some years after I first went 
| to live in the country; for he loved 
| the sport and he loved to see his 
_ hounds work, watching the capabili- 
| ties and characteristics of the parents 
| develop in their offspring from one 
| generation to another. But after a 
| while he suffered from _ indifferent 
| health, and one year he wintered in 
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THE COUNTESS OF YARBOROUGH. 


soft, pad saddle and no stirrups; 
later on he could not put me down, 
for he never gave but one buck. 
But youthful experiences and ad- 
ventures are not very thrilling; and 
though I have grateful memories of 
many packs, it was with the 
Brocklesby that I spent the sunniest 
hours of my sporting career. 
Will Dale was then huntsman to 
Lord Yarborough’s historic pack 
when I first went to live in Lincoln- 
shire, and I enjoyed several seasons 
of splendid sport before, (Lord Yar- 
borough, owing to various reasons, 
having reduced his establishment to 
two days a week), Dale accepted an 
offer from the Duke of Beaufort, and 
donned the green plush livery of 
Badminton. Photo: Elliott & Fry. 
A kinder-hearted English gentle- witt paLe, HUNTSMAN TO THE BROCKLESBY 
man and a better sportsman in every FROM 1884 TO 1896. 
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THE EARL OF YARBOROUGH AND HIS SON, THE LATE LORD WORSLEY, 
ROYAL HORSE GUARDS. 


Egypt; but although he never lost his 
keenness for the chase or the entranc- 
ing interest of hound breeding, he 
never rode to hounds after his illness 


as he did before. Not that he was 
ever a great horseman or ‘‘a bruiser’’ ; 
he was a lightweight, had a nice seat 
and hands, was well mounted, gene- 
rally got to the end of long runs and 
was ‘“‘ there or thereabouts ’’ in the 
brilliant bursts we had down the 
marshes. His Countess was never a 
horse-woman, but always took a great 
interest in the pack and its doings, 
and invariably wintered at Brockles- 
by. Of Lord Yarborough the same 
might be said as Mr. Hugo Meynell 
said of his great-great-grandfather :— 


His manners are so _ essentially 
those of a gentleman, that no man 
would wilfully or willingly offend 
him.’’ But then he came of a long 
line of English gentlemen and noble- 
men, dating back to Sir William 
Pelham of Laughton, Sussex, from 
whom also sprang the Earls of 
Chichester and Dukes of Newcastle ; 
and he came of a race of sportsmen 
too, for the first master of the Brock- 
lesby had a pack of hounds previous 
to 1714, and it has descended from 
father to son ever since. Mr. Robert 
Vyner in “ Notitia Venatica,’’ pub- 
lished in 1849, says: — ‘‘ Hound 
breeding was at that period as scienti- 
fically pursued as sheep breeding, and 
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the successful perseverance of Mr. 
Meynell and the first Lord Yar- 
borough will ever be deserving of the 
warmest gratitude from true sports- 
men, for lighting up as they did what 
might be justly termed the dawn of 
science in the chase.’’ The present 
Lord Yarborough is just as great a 
believer in the science of hound breed- 
ing as were his ancestors; and no 
wonder, with the experience gained in 
two and a quarter centuries by masters 
and huntsmen to benefit from. 

Lady Yarborough was always most 
kind-hearted and _ hospitable; but 
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kindness and hospitality are among the 
characteristics of North Lincolnshire, 
and the hospitality which begins at 
Brocklesby is continued to the hum- 
blest household; no one who has had 
a hard day with Lord Yorborough’s 
hounds need go hungry or thirsty, or 
without a mouthful of gruel and a 
handful of hay for his horse. 

Lord Yarborough had three sons, 
and they all took to foxhunting like 
ducks to water. I saw them grow up 


to the chase, from the baby carriage 
to the fashionably bred hunter; and 
they not only enjoyed hunting, but 
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understood it. The shadow of the great 
war hangs over so many homes, be 
they castle or cottage, and Brocklesby 
is not exempt. Lord Worsley, who 
went out in the Blues with ‘‘ The Old 
Contemptibles ’’ gave his young life 
before the first Christmas of the war, 
and lies in a foreign grave. He only 
came of age in 1909 (what fun we had 
at the festivities in connection with 
it!), and he leaves a widow to mourn 
his loss, a sister of the present Lord 
Vivian and Lady Haig. Lord Wors- 
ley, who did not show very great pro- 
mise as a horseman when a boy, im- 
proved wonderfully as he grew up, 
and became quite a hard rider. He 
won the Household Brigade Point-to- 
Point at Hawthorn one year. He 
took a great interest in the hounds 
and their breeding, and loved being 
in the kennels. One day when I 
called there I found him, with his coat 
and waistcoat off, busy forking straw 
into the barn! 

The Hon. Sackville Pelham, the 
present Lord Worsley, though begin- 
ning slowly, developed a keenness for 
the chase and considerable skill in 
horsemanship as he grew up. It is 
the same in human beings as ‘in 
hounds; if they are bred right it is 
bound to come out in time, though in 
some cases it takes longer than in 
others. He was in the 11th Hussars 
before the war, and retired after peace 
was declared with the rank of major, 
to take up the duties and responsibili- 
ties of the eldest son at Brocklesby. 
The Hon. Marcus Pelham was in the 
Lincolnshire Yeomanry before the 
war, and afterwards went into the Life 
Guards; but, like his brother Sack- 
ville, who lives at Little Brocklesby, 
he has taken unto himself a wife, and 
resides in the Fitzwillian country in the 
house recently occupied by my old 
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friend, the well-known amateur hunts- 
man, Norman Loder. Two of Lord 
Yarborough’s brothers did some sol- 
diering, the Hon. Victor Pelham in 
the oth Lancers, and the Hon. Dudley 
Pelham, who was captured at Sanna’s 
Post in the South African war, in the 
1oth Hussars; and he himself was the 
first Colonel of the revived Lincoln- 
shire Yeomanry in 1go1, his father 
having commanded a troop of Lin- 
colnshire Light Horse; and the then 
Lord Yarborough, the county Yeo- 
manry during the first quarter of the 
last century. 

Apart from the magic circle of the 
Shires, I know of no happier play- 
ground than the Brocklesby country. 
The farms were in the highest state of 
cultivation and the farmers the best of 
good fellows themselves, the most 
perfect type of agriculturists ; only the 
East Riding farmers of Yorkshire 
compared with the Lincolnshire men. 
Cultivating large areas in the most 
scientific and up to date manner, they 
had comfortable and well-furnished 
homes, a good stable of riding and 
driving horses, an assortment of sport- 
ing dogs, and always a few foxhound 
puppies knocking about. The Brock- 
lesby used to send out about seventy- 
five couples to walk, but there were 
quarters for double that number to 
pick from. 

Nearly all the wire came down with- 
out paying for it, and what little there 
was left up was conspicuously flagged. 
Mostly arable, it was light riding land 
and carried a good scent, particularly 
the big fields on the Wolds, which 
were anything from forty to a hundred 
acres in extent. But there was grass 
along the banks of the Humber and 
the North Sea, and how hounds used 
to race over that drain country! 
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Battery Marsh covert stood where now 
is the great East Coast port of Im- 
mingham, at the opening of which by 
the King and Queen, in July, 1912, 
I was the guest of the Great Central 
Railway. Where now are docks and 
sidings and warehouses was in my 
time nothing but grass and open 
drains, one of the best spots on the 
Brocklesby map. From thirteen to 
fifteen minutes it took us to get from 
Battery Marsh to Sutton Thorns (the 
gift of Sir Richard Sutton, when Mas- 
ter of the Quorn) or vice versa; 
minutes crammed with incident and 
excitement, for there were many 


drains to cross of varying width and 
some of fabulous depth. Then there 
were gallops in the opposite direction 
to Houlton’s Covert and Chase Hill; 
and one is associated in my mind with 
the late Lord Willoughby de Broke 
and his pack, then equally famous in 


Warwickshire fields ane on Peter- 
borough flags. 

Between the marshes and the Wolds 
comes a strip of land mostly arable, 
and the heaviest riding in the country, 
a land of wide, deep ditches and big 
fences. But hounds ran fast over it, 
and as there was no time to waste, it 
was only the rider with a stout heart 
and a bold, wide-jumping horse that 
saw the best of the fun. The Bradley 
Vale was the cream of this stretch, 
and through it ran the Team Gate 
Drain, which you had fairly to race 
at to get over. Some rare good far- 
mers lived round here, the best of 
friends to foxhunting and sportsmen 
from head to heel. There were the 
Anningsons of Bradley, and_ the 
Goosemans of Bradley and Grimsby 
Field (one of their ancestors bred Mr. 
Osbaldeston’s Clasher, who ran in 
the great match against Clinker, 
ridden by Dick Christian), and Red- 
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fern Kirk of Bradley Gears, who 
started hunting in 1843 and who I well 
remember used to come out on a won- 
derful black cob. Nearer the Wolds 
lived Charles Nainby of Barnoldby, 
one of a famous sporting family ; 
many a chat I had with him of the 
days of old Will Smith and Ranter 
and Rallywood ;and of the Brocklesby 
Hunt Club which was esatblished in 
1835, at whose races Captain Skip- 
worth, Captain Becher, and Mr. W. 
G. Loft rode, and where such horses 
of Grand National fame as Gay Lad, 
Peter Simple, Cure All, and Half 
Caste ran. I also seem to remember 
a wonderful old brown sherry ! 

Then there were Tom Coates of 
Waltham, Jonas Webb of Melton 
Ross, Richard and Alfred Davy of 
Little Coates, Robert Walker of 
Aylesby (another who raced and 
hunted all his life), Tom Skipworth 
of Wootton—all gone; eheu fugaces ! 
No better type of farmer could be 
found in England, sportsmen to the 
backbone, hard riders most of them, 
either in silk or scarlet, good shots, 
kind hearted and most hospitable, and 
scientific agriculturists withal. 

Hounds always went a great pace 
over the Wolds, and you wanted a 
well-bred, galloping horse; but there 
was nothing much to jump in the 
trim, laid fences, though sometimes 
you came across one that had _ been 
left to shelter the few grass paddocks 
that had to be taken up hill, or 
meant a deepish drop.  Every- 
where, either on the Wolds or below, 
the coverts were not too close to- 
gether; and there were no big wood- 
lands except round Brocklesby, and 
there the chain was narrow enough to 
get a fox into the open. An equally 
good lot of farmers lived on the 
Wolds, and such men as Harry Davy 
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of Croxby, Harry (‘‘ Dab ’’) Brooks 
of Keelby (son of old Tom Brooks, 
of whom The Druid wrote), Neil 
Mac Vicar of Limber Hill, W. M. 
Casswell of North Ormsby Hall, and 
T. Kirkby of Swallow Rookery, were 
hard to beat in any country. 
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not by any means an enemy to fox- 
hunting, but who had a, perhaps, 
laudable ambition to show a full head 
of game. Now this landowner had 
in another county one of the finest 
shoots in England, and what he 
wanted on his Lincolnshire estate 


THE CENTRE THE EARL AND 


COUNTESS OF YARBOROUGH AND THE LATE LORD WORSLEY, ON THE LEFT NIMROD 
JUNIOR AND MRS. J. F. QUIRK, ON THE RIGHT MR. MARK PAGET, 


Good landlords and good tenants 
are generally associated, and North 
Lincolnshire was exceptionally for- 
tunate in both. Foxhunting came 
first, even with landlords that did not 
follow the chase themselves, and 
there was never a covert that could 
not be drawn at any time once cub- 
hunting commenced. The _ shooting 
fixtures were arranged after the meet 
of the foxhounds had been decided 
on. I remember one landlord who 
engaged a new head keeper, a man 


was foxes. 


Consequently he was 
very annoyed when there was but a 
poor show in his coverts, though a 
very much better show of birds, both 
of the little brown and the long-tail 


variety. The keeper heard a_ very 
plain enunciation of his duties; and 
the next season there were nine litters 
on the estate, which was not a big 
one. Of course Lord Yarborough 
owned most of the land we _ rode 
over, some forty thousand acres, I 
believe; and in 1850 the Brocklesby 
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woodlands was made up as follows :— 
Land planted, 2,851a. Ir. Igp.; taken 
up by rides, 427a. or. 28p. fox 
coverts, I113a. 3r. I1p.; total quantity 
within the fences, 3,392a. Ir. 18p.; 
length of fences 89 miles; length of 
rides, 913 miles. But all the other 
landowners were as keen on fox- 
hunting as Lord Yarborough, and 
came of foxhunting families. For in- 
stance Mr. Tyrwhitt-Drake, of Shar- 
diloes, the owner of Aylesby and of 
several of our best coverts, notably 
Drake’s Gorse, came of a very well- 
known foxhunting family that in- 
cluded several M.F.H.’s; and Mr. 
R. N. Sutton-Nelthorpe, the owner of 
Bradley Wood, than which no hunt 
possesses a better covert, is another, 
and was himself a hard rider to 


hounds in his day. Mr. E. G. Prety- 
man, the owner of Riby, and an ex- 
horse gunner, 


not only hunted 
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regularly himself, but acted as 
deputy-master for Lord Yarborough 
at one time. Then the Elsham estate 
belonged to ‘‘ The Mate’’ when I 
first went into Lincolnshire, and to 
his son, Sir Francis Astley-Corbett, 
who married Lord Yarborough’s 
sister, Lady Gertrude Pelham, after- 
wards. Other landowners the 
country were Sir Richard Sutton, a 
descendant of the famous master of 
the Burton and the Quorn, Mr. 
Caton Haigh of Grainsby, Mr. W. 
M. Wright (whose father, ‘‘ Billy ” 
Wright of Wold Newton, was one of 
the best known men in the Hunt in 
his day), and Mr. Tom Hewitt of 
Weelsby. No wonder, with such a 
country, such landlords, and such 
tenant farmers, foxhunting flourished 
in its most happy conditions in the 
Brocklesby country. 


BROCKLESBY HALL AT THE TIME OF THE FIRE, MARCH 27TH, 1808. 
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‘© MaGAZINE VERSE.” 


a readers of magazines want verse? 
Until the Bapminron came of age— 
and for some time afterwards—only one 
set of verses was published in it. Mr. 
J. L. Molloy, composer of many popular 
song not all of which are quite for- 
gotten, brought us a little poem which he 
had moreover set to music, and we broke 
through what had been an inflexible rule 
in giving that welcome contribution. 
‘* Magazine poetry ” is spoken of as a 
distinct species, and someone has said 
that ‘‘ everybody writes it and nobody 
reads it.” If another Whyte-Melville 
arose it would be different. Lines from 
his poems have passed into the language. 
Probably they are often quoted by those 
who do not know who wrote the familiar 
phrases. One suspects that there are 


fewer writers of verse on sporting sub- 
jects than there used to be. 


* * * * 
. 


THE Otympic GAMEs. 


Discussion has again arisen as to the 
desirability or otherwise of participating 
in the Olympic Games. It is certain that 
many leaders in various branches of sport 
answer this question with a most decisive 
negative, holding to the opinion that the 
Games do far more harm than good. 
That we are likely to be beaten, because 
our athletes so very seldom specialise 
and are thus at a disadvantage with re- 
presentatives of countries that do so, is 
not the reason why the Games are opposed 
so vigorously. A principal objection to 
them is that they create such bitter ill- 
feeling instead of, as was hoped and anti- 
cipated, just the contrary. | Vehement 
wrangling went on between this country 
and America for a year or more after the 
Olympiad was held in England, the 
foot races in particular being a source 
of angry controversy. By many the 
Games are held to be destructive of 
genuine amateurism. But every sport 


has its own governing body, and it is 
these bodies by which the matter should 
be settled. What is to happen if the 
bodies disagree, it may be asked, an ex- 
tremely probable contingency? Exami- 
nation of the subject would at any rate 
show the general trend of opinion, and 
if there were found to be a large majority 
one way or the other we should know 
\-here we stood. 


* * 


SPORT ON THE FILM. 


It is a pity that when sporting scenes 
are shown upon the film some little care 
is not taken to keep them within the 
bounds of reason. Not long since there 
was a view of a meet; the field rode up to 
the house where breakfast was provided, 
but for hounds an array of cocker spaniels 
was produced, brought on in couples by 
servants who looked like gamekeepers. 
Another recent exhibition was of a shoot. 
Each man selected a lady—in breeches 
and gaiters, armed with a gun—to accom- 
pany him. They marched off side by 
side, the whole party in close line, and as 
they started about a score of dogs, some 
pointers, some apparently foxhounds, 
were loosed and dashed off in front in a 
manner which suggested full cry. Obvi- 
ously, every head of game would have 
disappeared immediately into the next 
county. 


* * * * 


WINTER Ho ipays. 


Great as may be the temptations of the 
Riviera, especially the Monte Carlo dis- 
trict, to many people who go holiday- 
making in the winter and spring, there 
are many others who prefer to go further 
afield, and for them the Royal Mail Steam 
Packet Company (32 Cockspur Street, 
S.W.1) amply caters. Starting next 
month, a series of holiday cruises is 
arranged, lasting generally some 22 days 
and including visits to Madeira, Teneriffe, 
Las Palmas, etc. 


The Driving of Partridges 


OWEN 


HERE is quite enough uncer- 

tainty in driving partridges to 
make it a fascinating subject of con- 
tinual study by experts. Only those 
whose practical knowledge of this kind 
of driving is entirely negative look 
upon it as a mechanical process. It is 
not nearly so easy to drive partridges 
as to manipulate a gramophone. The 
former is an art in which no man 
should even privily consider himself 
perfect. There is always something 
more tolearn. I admit that good driv- 
ing looks very mechanical—when all 
goes well. 

As everybody knows, the radical 
advantage of driving is that it causes 
birds to fly within range when they are 
too wild and strong to be walked up 
and shot. The prime requirements for 
any hope of a satisfactory day’s part- 
ridge driving are enough birds and 
enough ground. What is enough 
birds is simply a matter of opinion. It 
may be a covey or two here and there, 
with a trick of being absent or in mys- 
terious hiding when their visible pres- 
ence is particularly desired. It may be 
a question of how many hundred birds, 
which will certainly be found by the 
hundred, after allowing for those which 
do not happen to show up. Again, 
there are shoots on which the supply of 
birds may not be considered enough 
for driving, though if they were else- 
where they would be deemed amply 
enough for the making of a_ local 
record. 


JONES. 


When there are practically no birds 
at all, and you have an almost un- 
broken series of blank drives, partridge 
driving is to my way of thinking a form 
of shooting well-nigh incomparable for 
dullness. A day of this dreary kind is 
worse for the guns than the beaters. 
The lot of the guns is the most tedious 
form of perfectly passive dullness; a 
series of eager watchings but in vain. 
Once in a while perhaps there may be 
sounds which signify birds on the 
wing, but they are not even so much as 
seen breaking perversely away. To 
the beaters at any rate is vouchsafed 
the slight consolatory relief of motion, 
walking fruitlessly though it be over 
field after field. Haply they may have 
their monotonous tramping interrupted 
by the performance of a rebellious hare, 
till she passes from their sight through 
the hedge on a flank, followed by that 
valedictory exclamation which re- 
sembles a blend of groan and curse. . 
The guns, hoping to the last, hear all 
too soon that significant stumbling of 
heavy-shod feet, and stand easy, know- 
ing that another drive is over, and that 
they will soon be moving off to take up 
another position, to revive their patient 
hopes. Unfortunately there is driving 
so forlorn and uneventful that the only 
possibility seems to be that it may im- 
prove. 

No one can say what is the minimum 
number of birds and acres of ground 
which should be enough to provide a 
respectable day’s driving. As to birds, 
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it is safe to say the more of them the 
better. With regard to what is enough 
ground, it is not always so much a 
question of the total number of acres as 
their conformation and the shape of 
their area. And if there are conveni- 
ently situated pieces of good and attrac- 
tive cover, a comparatively small total 
acreage of ground will serve well 
enough. Genial weather, without a 
pronounced wind, will also be very 
materially in favour of success on a 
small acreage. 

Roughly speaking, the approximate 
minimum of ground required to offer a 
reasonable prospect of a day’s driving 
may be 800 acres, and then all other 
circumstances must be fairly favour- 
able. An enjoyable little day may 
sometimes be possible even on con- 
siderably less ground. A great deal of 
course depends on the time of year ; the 
later in the season, the more ground is 


needed. Large fields, with low hedges 
or none at all, in an open and exposed 
tract of country involve the necessity 
of much more ground. Fora high- 
class day in average and more or less 
coverless country, some 1,500 acres are 
about the extent of ground actually 


used, but it is often more. It is ob- 
viously better to have as it were too 
much ground available than not 
enough, since one of the great maxims 
for making sure of success is to send 
your beaters back far enough. Many 
a promising drive is converted into a 
failure by cutting it short at its back- 
end, and so leaving most of the birds 
behind. 

The more thoroughly the ground is 
known the easier of course it is to plan 
its driving. In any case, before mak- 
ing definite arrangements in the way 
of planning out the drives and the order 
in which they are to be taken, it is help- 
ful to betake yourself to the highest 
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point of your ground, whence you can 
look over the whole or greatest part of 
it. From this outlook survey the 
general lie of the land, and note its con- 
tours, especially in their relation to 
each other. Take particular notice of 
its valleys or undulations; and its hills 
or rises; likewise the fences or hedges, 
and their nature. A pair of glasses 
will be useful for verifying details at a 
distance. If in any degree you possess 
what I call the driving eye, this high 
land survey should give the general 
idea for working out your plan of 
operations, and particularly the se- 
quence of the drives, a matter only 
second in importance to the drives 
themselves. Avoid parallel drives as 
much as you can. If you wish to im- 
prove the bag, stick to the same birds, 
so long as they give satisfaction. You 
must trust to luck about the weather. 
The surface of agricultural land 
alters not only from year to year but 
from week to week, and often from day 
to day, as we know to our joy or dis- 
appointment. Therefore, the next 
thing to be attended to by the person 
who is to plan the drives will be to 
ascertain, first, what is the present state 
of each field, with regard to crop and 
consequent degree of attraction for 
partridges; and, secondly, and still 
more important, what its state will be 
on the day appointed for driving. 


‘ Incidentally, it follows that if possible 


the day fixed should be chosen to coin- 
cide with the most favourable state of 
the fields. 

The position, size, and nature of all 
pieces of cover should be studied; and 
a careful estimate should be formed of 
their degree of attractiveness to birds 
in the variable conditions of weather. 
There is a traditional faith in the 
miraculous properties of roots, so much 
so that if there are roots most people 
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seem to take it for granted that they are 
cover of superlative excellence. Roots 
as arule are very useful, sometimes 
very useful indeed, especially if there 
is not too much of them (in the sense of 
too many fields of them or too much 
together), and if they are well placed. 
Badly situated roots may be a nuisance, 
and if they are in an extremely awk- 
ward position you are better without 
them. Roots, again, have a way of 
being too thin or too thick. I would 
rather have them somewhat thin than 
too thick. 

It does not at all follow that birds 
are bound to go into roots even if they 
are driven straight to them; there are 
times when they will fly right over 
them, as when there is a great deal of 
leaf and it is wet. Partridges do not 


-like wet swedes, the leaves of which 
hold water in a most wetting fashion, 
though the water be from dew only. 


Birds that have been driven into 
swedes that are not more or less dry are 
likely to lift out of them spontaneously, 
perhaps within a few minutes. To 
save time, at the start of a day, birds 
are somtimes driven off bare ground at 
the back end of a drive into roots, be- 
fore the guns arrive. Roots are gener- 
ally pretty wet the first thing on an 
autumn morning, and if the driving-in 
is too long before the time appointed 
for the guns to be in their places, or 
they are late, involving delay in the 
driving line’s advance, there may very 
likely be good cause for regret. 
Another reason, besides wetness, 
why birds may prove not to have gone 
into good cover which is good in the 
luxuriant sense—which seems a mys- 
tery—is explained by the lack of a 
proper landing place for the birds. For 
instance, there was last year a good 
deal of fine cover in the shape of char- 
lock, into which in its earlier stages of 
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being good cover birds went readily. 
A few weeks later on they refused to 
be driven into it; they skimmed on 
right over it. It was thought that the 
birds having been once bitten had 
become twice shy, but this was not 
mainly the real explanation. The 
wealth of charlock, having reached the 
seed stage, presented a surface like 
wire-netting, so that when birds 
wanted to settle they found themselves 
on a sort of dense spring mattress, in- 
stead of on the ground. Partridges 
should not be expected to like cover 
which is bad for beaters to get through. 
The most attractive and best cover of 
all, in all sorts of circumstances, is 
something that is cover and food com- 
bined, such as old field-grass that is 
both seedy and weedy. Rye-grass 
with some clover and a nice sprinkling 
of wild carrot is excellent, as also, when 
the season is well advanced, is ripened 
charlock after it has lost its matted ~ 
thickness. Birds like something in 
which they can not only alight comfort- 
ably but move about. It is not meant 
that there should be almost a clear 
course for running, but if the birds can 
run a little it helps to break up and 
scatter them, so that ultimately they 
rise in driblets. This is the reason 
why roots that are somewhat patchy are 
more useful than when they are in a 


solid mass of luxuriance. 


Young wood, of a year or two’s 
growth, is not made use of nearly so 
frequently as it might be as cover for 
partridge driving. It is specially good 
for helping to break up big lots of fresh 
birds. But unless it is quite thin, tired 
birds should not be driven into it or the 
trouble will be to get them out. You 
would not of course think of disturbing 
the most tempting young wood which 
held a big lot of hand-reared or other 
pheasants, but a good partridge drive 
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outweighs a slight temporary shock to 
a negligible number of pheasants, The 
commonest reason why young wood is 
not utilised for partridge shooting pur- 
poses is that it is unconventional, and 
being comparatively original people 
don’t think of it. 

On many places, woods spoil such 
partridge driving as there might be, so 
much so that the first object in the 
making of plans is to try to prevent 
birds going into the coverts from which 
it would be hopeless to dream of 
attempting to dislodge them. Part- 
ridges that are accustomed to harbour- 
ing in woods are apt to exhibit most 
determined resolution in breaking over 
beaters to gain their objective. Often- 
times they will already be safely in 
covert when their presence would be 
welcome elsewhere. The best time of 
day to try wood-menaced drives is the 
first thing and the last. 

Seeing that cover which affords also 


a feeding-place is the most attractive, 
there is a lesson to be learnt, which 
should be obvious, by way of improv- 
ing the usefulness of such cover as does 
not naturally provide food as well as 


shelter. I never can understand why 
people are commonly so willing to feed 
pheasants but not partridges. After 
all is said and done, the provision of 
artificial supplies of food for pheasants 
should be primarily that they may be 
found where you would have them, not 
to fatten them for the table. When 
natural food is getfing scarce and poor, 
and especially when the weather 
hardens, a very little food for the part- 
ridges will make all the difference. A 
double handful of tail or broken wheat 
trickled across a field of roots, fairly 
regularly, will soon insure the reliable 
presence of your partridges. Keep to 
the same track. It is better to have the 
feeding line across the central part of 
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a field; if you feed along a hedge-side 
you may only benefit rats. When a 
rick is being threshed there is mostly 
plenty of waste stuff to be had, possibly 
for the trouble of asking and carrying 
it away. 


The eye of the expert will quickly 
detect may may be called natural 
drives, that is drives with a direction 
in which birds should be most willing 
to be driven. The secret of getting 
birds to drive well is to drive them so 
far as is possible where they will be 
most eager to go. To try to do the 
opposite is to court failure. It may be 
protested that one does not know where 
birds will want to go. Buta person of 
experience with partridges and their 
ways, and their likes and dislikes, 
should be able to form a fairly correct 
idea as to whether or no birds will re- 
sent an attempt to drive them in a par- 
ticular direction. And not only that, 
but he should be able to forecast as to 
where they will go after they have 
crossed the guns’ line and been fired at 
(which is a very different thing from 
peacefully pursuing their way or per- 
haps alighting). Many a drive which 
otherwise no doubt would be quite a 
good one has to be turned down over 
the question of where the birds will go 
from it. No hard and fast rule can be 
laid down as to the distance to be 
allowed for the flight of birds after 
passing over a line of guns. Half a 
mile is probably the average minimum 
margin of safety. With a strong wind 
over bare, open ground, a mile will 
often be none too much. In case of 
doubt, it is wise to allow an extra mar- 
gin of safety. 

Your aim should be a consistent 
series of moderately good drives 
throughout the day rather than an occa- 
sional very good one among many 
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comparative failures. There should 
be one that can be relied upon to be 
pretty good to wind up with. With 
this end in view, in considering each 
drive and the order in which it shall be 
taken, it is important to estimate as 
correctly as you can what its effect will 
be on the drives that come after, in the 
way of feeding them with birds. The 
first question to be decided is how and 
where the start is to be. This almost 
invariably should be where there are 
most birds. The initial drives should 
be designed to concentrate the birds as 
much and as soon as practicable on an 
area of ground that permits their being 
driven to and fro, in a closely related 
set of four drives. Thus, if part of the 
birds from the first drive of such a set 
of four do not feed the corresponding 
return drive, they will feed one or other 
of the two lateral or cross to-and-fro 
drives. It is not by any means every 
shoot, on which driving is possible, 
that will allow to-and-fro drives in 
every direction, and this of course must 
discount results accordingly, while 
adding very considerably to the diffi- 
culties and risks of planning the drives 
and carrying them into successful prac- 
tice. A shoot on which any sort of to- 
and-fro drive is out of the question is 
tremendously handicapped. 

It is a mistake to suppose that big 
shoots must necessarily have a larger 
number of birds to acres than smaller 
shoots. The shoot with a large num- 
ber of acres has the advantage that the 
driving is not inevitably restricted and 
‘* crabbed,”’ as is so often the case with 
the smaller shootings. The small 
shoot is further handicapped by drive 
after drive of fresh birds, in both senses 
of the word ‘‘ fresh,’? however 
numerous they may be. Only quite a 
small proportion of a really big bag is 
made from untired birds swirling over 
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at top speed in packed array. Fresh 
birds full of all manner of subtle swerve 
and speed are not only far more diffi- 
cult to hit than broken birds with all 
devilment driven out of them, but the 
former, coming so to speak in lumps, 
give relatively little shooting. 

It is true that some of the first-rate 
shots do get a brace out of the freshest 
covey with magnificent frequency. It 
is all nonsense to believe that they 
habitually get four birds. For any 
man to get four birds out of a covey 
with separate shots, there must be 
specially favourable conditions. Either 
the covey must be strung out, or more 
or less circle round him, or he must be 
able to begin at them very conveniently 
and well out in front. 

To return to the technical aspect of 
driving partridges, it is a golden rule 
to begin down wind, although where 
all plans and details are bound to be 
settled well beforehand it may be very 
awkward to effect much in the way of 
alterations to fit an upsetting wind on 
the day fixed for shooting. All that 
can be done is to be prepared for a 
wind from any direction, by arranging 
for corresponding alterations as to 
which drive shall be the first, and the 
sequence of the others; the extent of 
ground chosen for each drive may re- 
main much about the same. The 
management may become very compli- 
cated if much alteration is attempted, 
more so than ever when there are two 
sets of beaters. It is better to submit 
resignedly to the vagaries of the wind 
than to risk an almost certain fiasco 
through haphazard tinkering with well 
organised plans. The wind isa matter 
of greater concern on a small acreage 
than on a large place. The smaller 
the shoot the earlier in the season 
should driving begin. But the strong- 
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est birds will not stand early driving 
in sultry weather. 

Do not unnecessarily try to drive 
birds steeply up or down hill, for un- 
less there is some strongly persuasive 
attraction they probably will not ‘‘have 
it.”’ Drive along valleys, instead of 
across them, for when birds reach a 
valley it is usually ten to one they will 
turn along it one way or the other. 
Never, if it can be helped, try to drive 
birds over a series of valleys or pro- 
nounced undulations. By all means 
let guns be posted along a valley, pre- 
ferably on the side of it nearest the 
direction from which birds will come, 
off flattish ground on a much higher 
level—this is the sort of drive at which 
there may be birds of extremely sport- 
ing altitude. Partridges do not often 


show any special anxiety to fly high. 
If there is a belt of goodly trees the 
trouble is to induce the birds to go over 
instead of along them. Some sudden 


apparition that will send them aloft as 
they approach a belt of trees will tend 
to send them over. 

The best place for whoever is in 
command of the driving line is ordi- 
narily in the middle of it. He should 
know the exact frontage covered by the 
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guns’ line at every drive, and should 
be able to recognise it if visible from 
the back-end of the drive. When guns 
are few, unless an abnormal distance 
apart, you have to squeeze birds with 
your flanks during the latter part of a 
drive, to get them to concentrate on the 
short length of the guns’ line. Too 
much squeezing is apt to cause birds 
to rebel and break away over the flanks 
of the driving line. Guns have a 
tendency to spoil drives by standing so 
far back as to expose themselves to the 
view of birds coming on. When sticks 
with numbered tickets are put up to 
mark the guns’ places, they should so 
be placed as to indicate also the precise 
distance from the hedge the guns are 
to stand. If the guns have to stand 
behind isolated bushes or butts in a 
hedge they should remember to keep 
close up to their screen, otherwise birds 
coming diagonally will see them. 
Partridge driving affords an oppor- 
tunity for sporting shooting at the ex- 
pense of field-haunting pheasants. 
Besides often giving the partridges a 
useful lead in the right direction, a 
reasonable sprinkling of pheasants 
offers the majority of guns a very 
acceptable variety of shooting. 


Racing in Australia 


BY 


CLAUDE CORBETT. 


T may truthfully be said of race- 

horses and of athletes in any branch 
of sport that no matter how good a 
horse might be there is always one 
better sure to come along. Only the 
opportunity is wanted. The Australian 
Turf in the season which ended on July 
31st of this year saw such a happening. 
A practically unknown horse ‘‘ came 
out of the west ’’ early in the season 
and won £21,088 in stakes, the highest 
ever won by any horse in Australia as 
a four-year-old in one season. The 
horse was Eurythmic by Eudorus, a 
horse brought from England, out of a 
mare named Bob Cherry. There were 


many notable happenings on the Aus- 
tralian Turf during the year but the 
deeds of Eurythmic put everything else 


in the shade. The horse was unosten- 
tatiously taken from Western Australia 
where he had performed well amongst 
second class animals, to Melbourne, 
Victoria. There he was placed in the 
care of one of the most astute trainers 
of the Commonwealth, John Holt. 
Time wore on. The ante-post betting 
books were opened on the Caulfield 
Cup. Eurythmic was quietly backed 
by the men behind this great betting 
stable. The ‘‘rod in pickle’? came to 
be whispered about until all over Aus- 
tralia people who liked to be on a 
good thing at a long price booked 
wagers at 120’s to 4 and 5. Every- 
body was on tip-toe waiting for Eury- 
thmic to be produced in a first class 
field. The time came at last. The 
Memsie Stakes, a weight-for-age event 
run at the Autumn Meeting of the Vic- 


torian Amateur Turf Club, was the race 
chosen. Eurythmic opened favourite 
for the event; but it is one of the un- 
explained mysteries of the betting ring 
that he drifted to twenty to one and won 
the race easily. From that time Eury- 
thmic won two other weight-for-age 
races before the Caulfield Cup, his 
weight for which—8 st. 9 lb.—made it 
appear a gift. The public would back 
nothing else. Eurythmic started at 
6 to 4 against and won easily. 

Up to this point Poitrel had been the 
undisputed champion distance horse of 
Australia. Hailing from New South 
Wales he was the pride of the Turf 
followers of that State. Victorians 
adopted Eurythmic and the arguments 
were great as to the merits of the two 
champions. Poitrel had never raced 
in Melbourne, but he was taken there 
for the great Melbourne Cup in which 
he was weighted with the welter burden 
of ro st. That was a steadier to carry 
over two miles. 

Because of his win in the Caulfield 
Cup Eurythmic had earned a ten 


_pounds penalty which brought his 


weight togst.4lb. Famous as Poitrel 
had become in his own State there was 
hardly a man outside New South 
Wales who believed that he would give 
Eurythmic ro lbs. and a beating in the 
Melbourne Cup. On the day of the 
Melbourne Cup thousands of people 
scanned the two champions, and as 
fast asa Sydney man would pick faults 
in Eurythmic Melbourneites would dis- 
count them. ‘‘ Eurythmic is too light 
behind ’’ was the adamant opinion of 
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his detractors. The race was a memor- 
able one. Poitrel was ridden right in 
the rear of the big field and held that 
position until four furlongs from the 
finish. As the beaten horses began to 
drop back Poitrel’s rider took him to 
the outside to avoid interference. When 
the long straight was entered Erasmus, 
Poitrel’s stable companion, shot into 
the lead with Eurythmic close behind. 
Victorians were delighted ; New South 
Welshmen glum, It looked a certainty 
that Eurythmic would at least beat Poi- 
trel. Two furlongs to go and it was 
seen that Eurythmic could not run 
down Erasmus. Down the centre of 
the track Poitrel overtook horse after 
horse. Eurythmic was passed and 
only Erasmus was ahead with the 
judge’s box not fifty yards away. Vic- 
torians forgot preiudice and urged the 
jockey on Poitrel to his best with one 
constant roar. Poitrel won by half a 
neck. 

Flemington had never seen such a 
scene of genuine enthusiasm as that 
which followed. Once previously a 
greater weight than ro st. had been 
carried to victory in this historic race— 
when Carbine won with ro st. 5 lb. 
The question of staying supremacy had 
been silenced for the time being. 
When, however, Eurythmic beat Poi- 
trel over a mile and a half at the same 
meeting the clamour once more arose. 
Poitrel did not meet Eurythmic again. 
He went wrong in his training and was 
retired to the stud. Eurythmic went 
to Sydney for the A.J.C. Meeting and 
won two weight-for-age races and the 
Sydney Cup, carrying gst. 8lb. The 
race was the same distance as that of 
the Melbourne Cup and Eurythmic 
won in much the same style as Poitrel 
had done. Poitrel’s winnings during 
his career amounted to £26,920. 
Should all go well this season with 
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Eurythmic he should pass Carbine’s 
record of winnings which was slightly 
over £29,000. It must never be for- 
gotten, however, that in ‘‘ Old Jack’s”’ 
day stakes were far less valuable in 
Australia than now. 

Before passing from the perform- 
ances of these two fine horses a table of 
their stake money earned this season 
would be interesting. They are :— 


POITREL. Value 
Race. £ 


.J.C. Spring Stakes (dead-heat) 1,164 
. Craven Plate (second) 
Randwick Plate (first) 
Melbourne Stakes (third) 
Melbourne Cup (first) 7,302 
R.C. C. B. Fisher Plate (sec.) 300 
osehill Rawson Stakes (d.-heat) 1854 


EURYTHMIC. Value 
Race £ 

Won .A.T.C. Memsie Stakes 700 
. October Stakes 382 
C. Caulfield Stakes 1,100 
-C. Caulfield Cup 5,000 
. Melbourne Stakes 1,144 
. C. B. Fisher Plate 1,073 
. Essendon Stakes 1,110 
. Governor’s Plate 1,109 
. King’s Plate 753 
. Autumn Stakes 1,853 
Cc. Sydney Cup 5,269 
A x C. Cumberland Stakes 1,495 


A 
ALJ.C 
AJ.C. 
V.R.C. 
V. 

R 
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While this great battle of giants was 
being fought there were other battles 
going on, fraught with a smaller 
amount of contention. The Derby 
horses had been worrving the Turf 
men because of their up and down 
form. The A.J.C. Derby was won by 
Salitros, got in the first season at the 
stud by the imported English sire 
Limelight. Second and third places 
in that race had been filled by Malurys 
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and Erasmus, and it was contended 
that the last named had not had the 
best of luck in the race and would 
surely win the V.R.C. Derby at Flem- 
ington. That feeling was inculcated 
into everybody to such an extent that 
Erasmus started favourite while Sali- 
tros was at a fairly liberal quote. Sali- 
tros got to the front after going a fur- 
long and was never headed or even 
challenged. That was due to the tre- 
mendous amount of bumping in the 
main body of the field. On the strength 
of his dual Derby success Salitros was 
the best backed horse for money in the 
Melbourne Cup, but never looked like 
winning. To add to the confusion 


caused on the form of the three-year- 
olds, David, a plain-looking customer 
by Baverstock, towards the end of the 
season won several rich races and pro- 
mises to be one of the most useful 
horses in Australia this season. David 
is one of the bargains occasionally 


fluked. He was bought by his owner- 
trainer for 45 guineas. 

Just as the three-vear-oids puzzled 
the backers the two-year-olds set them 
an equally difficult problem. The rich 
races for these youngsters were spread 
over a wide range of colts and fillies 
with the result that even the most astute 
people cannot make up their minds as 
to which of them is likely to win the 
A.J.C. and V.R.C. Derbies. There 
are at least a dozen with pretensions to 
staving power but, of course, their 
early three-vear-old form will be in- 
structive. 

The added stake money has been 
still further increased by the controll- 
ing bodies—the A.J.C. and V.R.C.— 
to such an extent that old timers marvel 
atthe amount. There is an ever grow- 
ing desire to own a good horse and 
each vear sees moneyed men going into 
the game who never before dreamt of 
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patronising the Turf as owners. As 
an indication of what is being done in 
Australia with regard to stake money, 
in Sydney and Melbourne the figures 
of the big clubs speaks for themselves. 
The Australia Jockey Club, with its 
headquarters at Randwick, Sydney, 
gave away £121,939, of which £101,500 
was added money, the remainder being 
made up in forfeit money. During the 
same period the disbursements of the 
V.R.C. were £93,668. This amount, 
although it falls far short of the A.J.C., 
isa record forthe club. Then, in addi- 
tion, the V.A.T.C. gave away £49,430. 
There are so many racecourses in Aus- 
tralia that it would be a conservative 
estimate to set down the figures of their 
prize money in the region of £500,000. 
It will therefore be realised that this 
vast Island Commonwealth with a mere 
handful of people takes and fosters its 
racing seriously. 

English sires continue to get an 
extraordinary number of winners. It 
is probably due to the fact that they are 
given more chances than locally-bred 
horses ; but then again as only the best 
are brought to this country the main 
reason is the better breeding. The 
Welkin continues to head the list of 
winning sires. He has been in Aus- 
tralia many years, and as his progeny 
always race early they pick up many 
of the plums before others begin to 
gallop. Eudorus and Linacre have 
achieved distinction, while The Syba- 
rite and Limelight are beginning to 
make names for themselves, but the 
sensation of the season was caused by 
Seremond. He stands in Queensland 
at the same place on the Darling Downs 
where Syce (imp) was up to the time of 
his death. Syce got a great many 
winners during his short life, and Mr. 
C. E. McDougall was fortunate in 
having such a horse as Seremond to 
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take his place. Until the death of 
Syce, Seremond was not given many 
opportunities to prove his worth. As 
a matter of fact when the two-year-olds 
who have won so many races this 
season were catalogued as yearlings 
their sire in the majority of cases was 
given as ‘‘ Syce or Seremond.”’ Later 
on, however, it was established that 
Seremond was the sire. So successful 
were these youngsters that Seremond’s 
get topped the averages at this season’s 
yearling sales in Sydney. His stud 
fee is now 100 guineas and his services 
are eagerly sought by breeders. Vac- 
cine was the first to distinguish himself 
this season by winning the liberally- 
endowed Breeders’ Plate at Randwick. 
Prior to that Seremist had begun to put 
his sire ‘‘ on the map ”’ by landing the 
Queensland Derby and other good 
races in the Northern State. He has 


since been sold at a high figure for 
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India. In addition to Vaccine, Sere- 
mond has had a large number of other 
winners who are sure to be heard of 
later. They include Ladomond, Sere- 
mus, Science, Oranian and Serazore, 
all of whom have won their races well. 
Seremond is by Desmond from Sere- 
nata and was foaled in 1910. He is 
thus 10 years old according to English 
time, so that he should have many more 
years of usefulness at the stud. 

Remarkable as the advance of the 
Turf of Australia has been, it promises 
to go on to such an extent that no 
country in the world will provide such 
uniformly big prizes. English horses. 
likely to ‘‘come good” are being 
brought here in greater numbers. A 
proved good horse is not sought after, 
as the weights imposed would be too 
great, but animals well-bred and fair 
performers in the ‘‘ Old Country ”’ are 
what are required. 
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LOOK ROUND 


By ALFRED E. T. WATSON. 


EN who go racing are always 

looking ahead. The two-year- 
olds are considered from the point of 
view of which of them are likely to 
develop into good three-year-olds, and 
when the Two Thousand has been suc- 
cessfully achieved the great question is 
whether there is anything to beat the 
winner in the Derby. During the 
earlier part of the season we are prone 
to wonder whether any of the two-year- 
olds we have seen will last on to run in 
the Middle Park Plate, and from the 
time that a start is made at Lincoln we 
are on the alert for horses who promise 
to distinguish themselves in the Cesare- 
witch and Cambridgeshire. October 
therefore, when the last three New- 
market meetings at any rate nominally 
take place, is an all important month. 
It may be that, as happens this year, 
the First October falls in September 
and there have been years when the 
Houghton Meeting has been delayed 
till November, but in considering the 
divisions of the year the First and 
Second October and the Houghton 
Meetings must be treated as October 
fixtures. 

There used to be many more races at 
Newmarket than at present are found 
_in the programmes. Turning back to 
the year 1862 I find on the first day, A 
Trial Plate, The Grand Duke Michael 
Stakes, a Match, a Handicap Sweep- 
stakes, a Sweepstakes of £20, the Great 
Eastern Railway Handicap, a Match 
over the last half of the Abingdon Mile, 
the Hopeful Stakes, another Match— 
in which Merry Hart beat Maid of 
Honour—the Thirteenth Triennial 


Produce Stakes, and the card contained 
two other Matches which were not run. 
That makes ten races actually con- 
tested. 

On the Wednesday a start was made’ 
with what is curtly announced as 
‘Fifty Pounds,’’ the St. Leger Stakes, 
a Sweepstakes of £50 over the Rowley 
Mile, A Handicap Sweepstakes over 
the Dutch Mile, a Sweepstakes of £70 
for Two-Year-Olds, a Match over what 
seems to have been a favourite distance, 
the last half of the Abingdon Mile, a 
Handicap Sweepstakes of £100, a 
Match, the Fourteenth Triennial Pro- 
duce Stakes, and the Granby Stakes, 
which makes another ten. On the 
Thursday there was the Queen’s Plate, 
then came a Match in which Summer- 
side beat Merry Hart even betting, a 
Handicap Sweepstakes, a Match—last 
half of the Abingdon Mile—a Handi- 
cap Sweepstakes of £85, a Sweepstakes 
of £70, a Triennial, two Matches, a 
Handicap Plate of £50, the Rutland 
Stakes, and a Sweepstakes of £25. 
That day it will be seen there were no 
fewer than twelve races; and on the 
last day there were nine. We are not 
so busy now, but we race for larger 
sums. The richest prize won in 1862 
did not exceed £850. It would doubt- 
less have been deemed incredible by 
owners of the period that their succes- 
sors would ever race for a nominal 
£10,000 which in truth yielded more, 
as the Jockey Club Stakes did when it 
was first contested. 

The chief events of the First October 
Meeting at present, apart from two- 
year-old races—the Linton, Boscawen, 
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Rous Memorial and Triennial Produce 
Stakes, together with several Nurseries 
—are the Great Eastern Railway Han- 
dicap, the Newmarket October Handi- 
cap, the Great Foal Stakes for Three- 
Year-Olds, and since 1894 the Jockey 
Club Stakes, still a substantial prize 
though reduced in value. Last year 
Admiral of the Fleet Sir Hedworth 
Meux’s Torelore secured for his owner 
£4,343 by beating Orpheus. Isinglass 
the first winner of this race, remains 
notable as having won more money in 
stakes than any other horse in racing 
history. According to his owner’s cal- 
culation, which he sent me in manu- 
script with full details at my request to 
be reproduced in facsimile in the first 
number of this Magazine, the amount 
was £53,815, though it is generally 
quoted differently. Harry McCalmont 
however was accurate and precise, and 
I think his version is to be accepted. 


Of late years winners of the Jockey 
Club Stakes have not been of quite the 
class which distinguished their early 


predecessors in the list. After Ising- 
lass came Laveno, who was not indeed 
quite in the first rank and benefited by 
a maiden allowance, without which he 
would not have beaten that charming 
filly None the Wiser, who did brilliant 
service for her original owner the 
Duchess of Montrose, known as “‘ Mr. 
Manton,”’ but when sold to Lord Elles- 
mere for what was then considered an 
enormous sum, 7,200 guineas—I he- 
lieve so much had never been paid for 
a mare—could win him nothing, and 
proved a faiure at the stud. 
Persimmon as a three-year-old added 
this to his spoils. In his year the prize 
was £8,990, helping thus materially to 
bring up his Royal owner’s winnings 
for the year to £19,515, the produce of 
three races. Though Cyliene was not 
a classic winner, for the reason that he 
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was not entered for any of the classics, 
there can be no doubt that he was the 
best three-vear-old of his season, and 
he adds distinction to the list which 
includes Flying Fox, Rising Glass, 
Sceptre, Rock Sand, St. Amant, 
Beppo, Sancy, Lemberg, Stedfast and 
Prince Palatine; after whom as indi- 
cated above there has been some falling 
of, for since the Jockey Club Stakes 
was won by the dual winner of the 
Ascot Cup, the prize has been taken 
by Cantilever, Trois Temps, Lanius, 
Cannobie, Prince Chimay, and Tore- 
lore, the last-named perhaps still a colt 
of possibilities. St. Amant’s victory 
was due to the care and skill of Tom 
Cannon. The horse had proved in- 
tractable at Newmarket and Mr. Leo- 
pold de Rothschild hit on the idea of 
sending him to Danebury to see what 
his old jockey and trainer could do with 
the Derby winner, the result being his 
triumph in 1905. 

The Great Eastern Railway Handi- 
cap dates from 1854, and here it cannot 
be said that a falling off is to be found. 
The American-bred Harmonicon was a 
really good horse, Friar Marcus won for 
King George in 1915, showing that 
over his own distance he retained his 
brilliant speed, and another notable 
winner is Diadem. It is perhaps a 
little questionable whether the New- 
market October Handicap deserves 
inclusion in the list of *‘ Great Races.”’ 
Periosteum won it last year, and as he 
subsequently took the Ascot Cup his 
name at any rate is great, but some of 
those who precede him were merely 
ordinary handicap horses, one of them 
the remarkable Haki, who after two 
vears of absolute or comparative failure 
began to win races and carried off 
several important events. The Great 
Foal Stakes in its early days was con- 
tested by bearers of famous names, in- 
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deed from the year 1879 to 1892 it com- 
pares with any other list of three-year- 
old winners. Rayon d’Or comes first, 
another Leger winner Robert the Devil 
second. Scobell, who held his own in 
the best company, succeeded, and then 
in the next five years no fewer than four 
more Leger winners, Dutch Oven, 
Ossian, Melton, and Ormonde. The 
Oaks winner Réve d’Or was the 
heroine of 1887, and she was followed 
by Ayrshire, in 1890 by Morion, 
winner of the Hunt Cup as a three- 
year-old and of the Gold Cup as a four. 
I have mentioned 1892 because in that 
year Orme won it. Since then few of 


the very leading names appear, though 
Forfarshire, Bridge of Canny and Hair 
Trigger Ii. are worth mention. 

The Second October Meeting is of 
the highest interest from first to last. 
On the first day we have the Clearwell 


Stakes for Two-Year-Olds, the Cham- 
pion Stakes for all ages, the New- 
market Oaks, and a race which often 
turns out well, the Alington Stakes. 
Last year the Clearwell was taken by 
the subsequent Derby winner Humor- 
ist, beating His Majesty’s Perfect 
Knight, and the Champion Stakes 
fully maintained its reputation, for 
Orpheus, one of the best of modern 
tir-es over a mile and a quarter, beat 
the Grand Prix winner Comrade, the 
Derby winner Spion Kop, Perion, who 
on his best form was within half a 
length of Buchan, The Midshipmite, 
and the popular favourite Diadem. 
The Champion Stakes is a race without 
penalties or allowances and _ nearly 
every name in the list of winners is one 
which devotees of the Turf cherish. 
Springfield, who did such admirable 
service for the late Mr. Joseph Houlds- 
worth, comes first, three Leger winners 
next, Jannette, Rayon d’Or and Robert 
the Devil, next the Derby winner Bend 
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Or. Then for three years that good 
horse Tristan was invincible, a curious 
fact being that in each of these three 
years he also won the Hardwicke 
Stakes at Ascot. Paradox, who won 
the Two Thousand, and was beaten 
only a head for the Derby, preceded 
Ormonde. Bendigo, Friar’s Balsam, 
Gold, Amphion, Orme, La Fléche, 
Velasquez twice, Sceptre, Bachelor’s 
Button, Pretty Polly, Polymelus, Gal- 
vani, Llangwm, Bayardo, Lemberg 
twice, Stedfast, Tracery, Hapsburg, 
Let Fly, Clarissimus, Gay Crusader, 
My Dear, Buchan and Orpheus afore- 
said constitute the list. 

On the Wednesday the great event 
is the Cesarewitch, which is continu- 
ally in the thoughts of racegoers 
throughout the entire season. In for- 
mer days, before the pestilential scum 
rose to the top, Russia had no small 
influence on the English Turf. The 
Ascot Cup was rechristened after the 
year 1844 and for the following nine 
years was known as the ‘‘ Emperor’s 
Plate.” The Grand Duke Michael 
Stakes ranked high, and the Cesare- 
witch was of course so called when 
originated in 1839 in compliment to the 
heir to the Russian throne. I am not 
sure that class was often conspicuous 
in the early days, at least it was only 
so on occasions; but Faugh a Ballagh 
and The Baron won the Handicap after 
winning the Leger, and Lecturer in 
1866 was next season to win the Gold 
Cup. How he came to carry off the 
Cesarewitch has often been told. The 
Marquess of Hastings had struck a 
number of his horses out of all engage- 
ments, and imagined that Lecturer was 
one of them. It was presently ascer- 
tained that for some reason the colt had 
been entered by a certain Mr. Peter 
Wilkinson, who was mixed up with 
Lord Hastings’s racing affairs, and he 
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was trained for the Cesarewitch in con- 
sequence. When tried at Danebury 
he won in such extraordinary fashion, 
having been asked a severe question, 
that old John Day imagined the trial 
must be wrong. After an interval it 
was repeated, when Lecturer won still 
more easily. William Day had also a 
very highly tried mare in the race and 
arrived at Newmarket convinced that 
she could not be beaten. His brother 
told him what Lecturer had done, and 
this made it evident that the filly could 
have no chance. I remember William 
Day telling me that, meeting Lord 
Hastings, he suggested to the owner of 
Lecturer that he would like to stand in 
a pony, emphasising the desire that he 
might be considered to have the 
amount on at the rate obtained in the 
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early commission, which was 40 to I. 
Lord Hastings amiably agreed, and 
William Day therefore more than re- 
covered the stake he had entrusted to 
his filly; for he did not omit to back 
Lecturer on his own account. 

My own recollections of the race ex- 
tend back to 1879, when that good, 
honest, sturdy stayer Chippendale beat 
twenty-six opponents. The following 
autumn Robert the Devil did what it 
was imagined could never be done, 
carried off the race with 8 st. 6 lb. on 
his three-year-old back. Then came 
Foxhall. I was in a modest way con- 
nected with William Day’s stable at 
that period and benefited accordingly. 
Corrie Roy who won in 1882 was a 
triumph of skilful training. What is 
called an orthodox Cesarewitch prepa- 
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ration includes a certain number of 
gallops over the full distance, two miles 
and a quarter. Alec Taylor had dis- 
covered that this would by no means 
suit the filly, and throughout her entire 
preparation she was never sent much 
more than half the Cesarewitch dis- 
tance. Don Juan in 1883 was let in 
with the light weight of 5 st. 10 Ib. 
because, or so it is stated, he was sup- 
posed to be very unlikely to stay. It 
seems odd that a handicapper should 
have accepted this conclusion, but so 
the story goes. Don Juan had only 
been out twice during the season, in a 
five furlong handicap at Epsom on the 
Oaks day, and in a welter handicap at 
Newmarket in July, which latter—both 
five furlong races—he won. For the 


Cesarewitch he started almost favourite 
and beat the actual favourite, Hack- 
ness, cleverly by alength. St. Gatien 
exceeded the exploit of Robert the 


Devil, for as a three-year-old he won 
with 8 st. 1o lb. Plaisanterie won the 
Cesarewitch, with the Cambridgeshire 
to follow, and Stone Clink was vic- 
torious the following seaason, simply 
because the rider of the Duke of Beau- 
fort’s The Cob disobeyed the plain and 
emphatic riding orders which had been 
given him. It is a long time ago, but 
the recollection has a sting in it for me, 
as The Cob would have brought me in 
a small fortune. 
Space forbids a detailed summary. 
The backers of Colonel Harry McCal- 
mont’s Zinfandel were unlucky in 1903, 
for as Morny Cannon admits he lost the 
race by not making sufficient use of the 
colt after he had struggled out of a 
swampy patch; for that year the course 
was fetlock deep in places. The Man- 
ton-trained Grey Tick however was not 
neglected, and prevents my recollec- 
tions of the race from being wholly 
unpleasant. These recollections in 
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1906 and 1907 are agreeable, as I not 
only backed the winners, Mintagon 
and Demure, but had them in doubles 
with Polymelus and Land League; but 
one cannot always expect to be lucky, 
and I experienced the reverse of the 
medal in 1909 and again in 1913. In 
the first of these two years I had backed 
Dibs, who was beaten a short head by 
Submit, in the second year I had 
backed Dibs’s_ half-brother Grave 
Greek, who was beaten a short head by 
Fiz Yama! It remains to be seen 
whether the achievement of Willonyx, 
who won in 1911 carrying 9 st. 5 lb. 
will ever be passed. Previously to this 
Sheen’s g st. 2 lb. had been the record, 
gained in 1890. Prince Soltykoff, his 
owner, had warmly recommended me 
to back his horse, and the comfortable 
odds of 1000 to 30 were obtainable, but 
the Duke of Beaufort, whom I met 
when crossing the enclosure, inquired 
my mission and declared that the feat 
which Sheen soon after accomplished 
was impossible—though three years 
before this Carlton, with whom he was 
closely associated, had won the Man- 
chester November Handicap with 9 st. 
12 Ib. 

On the Second October Wednesday 
the Select Stakes, which Square Measure 
won last year and an account of which 
would be interesting if there were not 
so much else to write about, is in the 
programme, as are a couple of two- 
year-old races, the T.Y.O. and the 
Cheveley Park Stakes. There are 
Nurseries each day, and on Thursday 
two important two-year-old events, the 
Bretby Stakes for fillies, and the Pren- 
dergast. The six furlong Challenge © 
Stakes is always likely to bring out 
animals of note, as is the Lowther 
Stakes, for which twelve months ago 
there were only two starters, Pomme 
de Terre and Torelore, who ran a dead 
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heat. Friday brings us to the Middle 
Park Plate, on the whole the most 
important two-year-old race of the 
season. Very few winners of the 
Middle Park Plate have failed to do 
what victory in that event has sug- 
gested. Pero Gomez, the third 
winner, lost the Derby by a short head 
and won the Leger. There were many 
who vowed that he had won the Derby 
also, but no one could be sure of this 
except the Judge. Albert Victor was 
a good second for the Derby, Prince 
Charlie won the Two Thousand, 
Petrarch the Two Thousand and the 
Leger, Busybody the Oaks, Melton the 
Derby and the Leger, an example 
which Donovan followed. Gouverneur 
was second for the Derby, Isinglass 
and Ladas won it, Isinglass taking also 
the other two classics; St. Frusquin 
won the Two Thousand and was beaten 
a neck at Epsom; Pretty Polly won 
the One Thousand, Oaks and Leger, 
Jardy was second for the Derby, Bay- 
ardo won the Leger, and his half- 
brother Lemberg won the Derby; 
Craganour won it to be disqualified, 
and Tetratema won the Two Thous- 
and. There should in the ordinary 
course of events be a great career for 
the coming winner. 

My subject is expanding to such an 
extent that as there will be much to say 
about the Houghton Meeting it seems 
advisable to keep that important fixture 
for discussion next month, the more so 
as nothing has been said about October 
racing elsewhere than at Headquarters. 
There is usually a Saturday at Alex- 
andra Park following on the Second 
October, with no London Cup how- 
ever, though four of the races are £500 
affairs, and so always likely to tempt 
respectable fields. Noiiingham comes 
early in the month, but that and Hay- 
dock Park are naturally overshadowed 
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by fixtures at Turf Headquarters and 
at Kempton, which latter has pursued 
a liberal policy with well deserved re- 
sults. The two outstanding events at 
Kempton are the Imperial Produce 
Stakes for two-year-olds and the Duke 
of York Stakes, a handicap run over 
the Jubilee Course. Although the 
aggregate of money distributed during 
the season has been steadily increasing 
until last year it amounted to £704,564 
—the previous season was £588,577, 
the last year of the war £215,525— 
many prizes have largely shrunk in 
value. The Imperial Produce Stakes 
is one of these. In the first year 1889 
it yielded £6,477 to the winner, Dearest, 
who started at 50 to 1 and beat Riviera 
an even money favourite half a length. 
It soon began to droop. I happen to 
recollect at any rate that when Tan- 
deragee won it in the fourth year, 1892, 
it brought in to Richard Marsh £4,937 
1os. Last year Lord Astor only bene- 
fited to the extent of £879 by the suc- 
cess of Pompadour. 

When this race—called in the first 
place the Kempton Park Great 
Breeders’ Produce Stakes—was origi- 
nated the six furlong course at Kemp- 
ton had been remade, and some curious 
upsets occurred, together with some 
unexpected occurrences which were 
however accounted for by the all im- 
portant matter of weight. Thus in the 
year 1895 it was difficult to suppose 
that St. Frusquin could be beaten. He 
had won the Chesterfield Stakes, fol- 
lowing on the Sandringham Gold Cup, 
then a race for two-year-olds, prior to 
which he had won on the occasion of 
his first appearance the Royal Two- 
Year-Old Plate at Kempton, worth 
over £3,000. He, however, in the 
autumn race was set to carry gst. 10 Ib., 
Teufel, ridden by Morny Cannon— 
Finlay who was not a first rate jockey 
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on St. Frusquin—had 12 Ib. less 
weight and won by half a length. Two 
years later when Cyllene had made his 
mark by winning the National Breed- 
ers’ Produce Stakes of £4,993 at San- 
down, a Triennial at Ascot, the 
Worth Stakes at Gatwick, the Sefton 
Park Plate at Liverpool without know- 
ing defeat, he was regarded as a practi- 
cal certainty ; but he had to give tolb. to 
Dieudonné, and this proved too much 
for him by three parts of a length. It 
will be perceived that notable favour- 
ites have been upset in the race. The 
year after Cyllene’s failure no less a 
horse than Flying Fox failed. Carrving 
g st. 10 Ib. and ridden by Morny Can- 
non he was beaten a head by St. Gris 
ridden by T. Loates. There was again 
an upset twelve months later when 
Democrat ridden by Sloan, starting 
with slight odds on him, was beaten a 
head by Forfarshire, and this was not 


because the second had to give too 


much weight. On the contrary the 
winner was giving the second 3 lb. 

Passing over names whicn tnviié com- 
ment, we come to 1907, when there was 
a dead heat between Vamose, the own 
brother to Flying Fox, and Lesbia. 
The filly was virtually winner. Sir 
Daniel Cooper, designing to run her in 
the Middle Park Plate the following 
week, which incidentally she won, told 
Maher to be very gentle with her at 
Kempton, and on no account to use his 
whip. A little coercion at the finish 
must certainly have made the difference 
of at least half a length. One of the 
most remarkable races I ever saw was 
the Imperial Produce Stakes of 1909, 
when Neil Gow swung round as the 
flag fell and endeavoured to set off in 
the opposite direction. Maher obliged 
him to describe a species of semi-circle 
with the tapes for base, and contra- 
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dicted the saying that it is impossible 
to give away both weight and distance, 
for he won, if only by a head, from 
Sunningdale, to whom he was giving 
as much as 17 lb. 

The Duke of York Stakes started in 
1892 with a surprise. There were 
some useful animals engaged—Wind- 
gall, Iddesleigh, Prince Hampton, St. 
Angelo, Petard, Euclid, Watercress, 
Lady Rosebery, and other winners. 
Mr. J. Wingrove Smith had entered a 
mare called Miss Dollar, rightly re- 
garded as a moderate animal, and so 
little did her trainer think of her that 
he did not take the trouble to go to 
Kempton to saddle her and see her 
run. Her owner had himself to make 
her ready, and not intending to bet 
was beguiled by a bookmaker’s offer of 
a 1000 to 15 to ‘‘throw away’’ a pony 
at those odds. To the amazement of 
everyone concerned Miss Dollar won 
by a length and a half, and has been 
by no means the only long priced 
winner. Sceptre in 1903 as a four- 
year-old had the narrowest escape of 
her career in this handicap. Odds of 
13 to 8 were laid on her, and in the 
ordinary course of events she would 
have won without trouble, though she 
was carrying 9st.41b. Madden how- 
ever contrived to get shut in when 
perilously near the post, and had 
barely time to pull round and win by a 
short head from a colt called Happy 
Slave. He was in receipt of only a 
couple of pounds less than 3 st. A 
somewhat curious thing about the 
Duke of York’s Stakes is that in 1906, 
Polymelus, having won it and earned a 
10 lb. penalty, went on to win the 
Cambridgeshire, and six years later 
Adam Bede did precisely the same 
thing. 


; 


A Question of Courage 


Ay 


PEAKING in general, a big-game 

hunter has some strange experi- 
ences, both in and out of the run of his 
own job; but, on the other hand, you’d 
be surprised how many days out of 
each three hundred and sixty-five bring 
nothing but routine and sheer hard 
work; still, as I say, we have our 
moments. 

People often look at me in a queer 
way and seem little short of scandalised 
when I name my price for taking them 
out on safari after big-game, but I’m 
fifty now and I haven’t made my pile 
yet, added to which I’ve noticed that 
the modern sportsman sees that he gets 
his money’s worth by letting me take 
all the dangerous shots and _ the real 
risks, while he is contented to go home 
with the trophies and a glowing ac- 
count of his wonderful experiences. 

But there, big-game hunting is only 
a dangerous game of skill after all; 
and, since it’s my profession, which I 
have followed from an age when other 
boys were at school, why should I 
grumble if the men who pay me take 
the kudos while I do most of the kill- 
ing? 

It is a strange thing how an open-air 
man’s tongue runs away with him 
when he tries to tell a story ; I seem to 
be as slow coming to mine as a span of 
underfed trek-oxen dragging a waggon 
across heavy ground. 

I remember that I had been up in 
the Kabaka’s country after elephant, 
and had met with bad luck. Every- 
thing went wrong that trip, which 
ended in a bad go of blackwater 
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fever which almost finished me off. So 
soon as I was well enough I safaried 
down to Nairobi and sold such ivory 
and skins as J had. 

One morning when I was sitting in 
the lounge of the Stanley Hotel, wait- 
ing for a man to whom I hoped to sell 
my wagon and oxen, for I had already 
determined upon a trip to England in 
the hope of getting the last of the fever 
out of my system, I noticed a strange 
looking fellow moving restlessly about. 
I have always rather prided myself 
upon being a keen student of human 
nature, but I could not place this man 
at all. He was of a type entirely new 
tome. Stout and dark with soft look- 
ing flesh and a pale complexion, I. 
would have sworn, but for the steadi- 
ness of his hand and the clearness of 
his eye, that he was a drink or drug 
maniac, for he kept walking up and 
down the lounge twisting his hands 
and muttering to himself, and once I 
heard him say ‘‘ God! what a country, 
no tape machine, no_ telegraph 
board!’’ Then he noticed that I was 
watching him; and, sitting down he 
picked up the East African Standard. 
When I walked past him a few min- 
utes later I saw that he was studying 
the prices of stocks and shares. 

I ordered a drink and walked back 
into the lounge, for I did not want to 
miss the man for whom I was waiting 
and who I thought would give me a 
fair price for mv wagon and oxen. 

The stranger was talking to another 
man when I entered, and I noticed that 
both of them looked at me with obvious 
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interest. Presently the dark chap who 
had caught my interest got up and 
walked across to me. 

‘** My friend tells me, that you are 
Mr. Arkwright, the big-game hunter ?”’ 
he said. 

‘* Yes,’’ I answered, civilly enough 
I hope; ‘‘ can I be of any service to 
vou ?”’ 

‘“* That just depends whether you are 
open to accept an engagement,’’ he 
answered, with a quiet misleading sort 
of laugh. 

‘Tf you mean will I undertake a 
hunting safari, I won’t,’’ I answered 
bluntly, for I hate beating about the 
bush. ‘* In point of fact I am waiting 
now for a man to whom I hope to sell 
my oxen and wagon, before sailing for 
home.”’ 

T see,’ he said. ‘* Might it induce 
vou to change your mind if I offered 
you a thousand pounds for the use of 
your outfit, and another thousand for 
vour services during a few months 
spent in the wilds, and of course I 
would pay all expenses in addition ?’’ 

Now two thousand pounds is a lot of 
money, if one has simple tastes; and 
when, moreover, the amount represents 
all clear profit, such a proposition is 
not to be put lightly aside. 

Within five minutes we were seated 
in Mr. Jackson’s private room discuss- 
ing plans, and, incidentally, I had left 
a message for the prospective buver of 
my wagon and oxen, who had kept me 
waiting half an hour, that they were 
no longer for sale. 

When we were comfortably settled 
and a boy had brought drinks Jackson 
looked at me for a long minute. 

‘* T want to go into the wilds and face 
dangers because I’m afraid,’’ he said. 

Somehow that struck me all of a 
heap. I’ve known men quit civilisa- 
tion for a good many reasons, but 


never yet have I met another man who 
sought danger because he was afraid. 

**T don’t just understand you,’’ I 
answered. ‘* Do you mean that you 
are afraid of being afraid and are 
planning this hunting safari to try out 
your nerves ?”’ 

‘* No,”’ he answered; ‘‘ it would be 
hopeless to try to make you under- 
stand. But I thought it fair to warn 
you, in case you should find me 
nervous and perhaps irritable at 
times.” 

I was on the point of telling him that 
I was used to wet nursing ‘‘ dud ”’ 
sportsmen, but luckily I remembered 
the two thousand pounds and shut my 
mouth just in time. 

After that we fixed things. Mr. 
Jackson who wanted but a few months 
in the wilds at most and had a fancy 
for making for the German border— 
this was in the days before the war— 
was in a great hurry to get away, and 
so I set things humming and was 
lucky enough to catch my old mynam- 
para (headman) and most of the 
hunters and porters of mv late safari 
before they left Nairobi or took fresh 
service. Money, apparently, was no 
object and so I soon assembled all the 
stores we needed. Within three days 
Wwe were out on the plains at the head 
of our safari. 

Gordon Jackson was absolutely new 
to East Africa, and could not speak a 
word of Swahili; he had a thief of an 
English-speaking servant when I first 
met him, whom I took care to see re- 
placed by a good personal boy, speak- 
ing no language but his own, and I 
also engaged a reliable gun-bearer for 
my employer before we started. 

I chose the best native I knew to 
carry Jackson’s second gun, because I 
did not know how he would act in the 
face of danger, and perhaps what he 
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himself had said about being afraid 
made me take extra precautions. 

By that same token I always think 
that the African gun-bearer is one of 
the bravest things God ever put breath 
into. Even if he has been given proof 
positive of the courage of the master he 
serves, it must be a pretty hair-raising 
sort of business to depend upon the 
other man absolutely when a wounded 
lion is raising particular hell a few feet 
away, or when the beast is charging. 
It is bad enough for the hunter him- 
self, who awaits the psychological 
second to press the trigger. But for 
the gun-bearer, waiting at his master’s 
elbow, it is infinitely worse. There is 
not one single thing he can do to de- 
fend himself. To run away or to fire 


the gun himself is to brand himself for 
ever in the eyes of his fellows; for the 
hunter must always be able to depend 
absolutely upon finding the second gun 
passed into his hand in the right posi- 


tion at exactly the right instant. In 
addition to all of which the gun bearer 
has got to think clearly and keep cool ; 
he must, as I have said, pass up the 
second gun in the right way at the 
right time, and while his master is 
taking his second shot must perform 
the delicate business of reloading the 
empty weapon. 

All of which is very well if the gun- 
bearer is working with a master he can 
trust and to whose ways he is accus- 
tomed. But the African native very 
rarely has the chance of serving the 
same master for two safaris in succes- 
sion. His first scrutiny of the stranger 
must be rather a close one. If the 
white man fails to make good, no 
matter if he gets pannicky and bolts, 
or sticks it out but loses his shooting 
ability the gun-bearer will do his part 
and will probably die a particularly 
unpleasant death ; for he depends upon 
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his master, just as much as his master 
depends upon him. That was why I 
chose Simba Mkali to serve Jackson. 
For he had hunted with me before and 
had tested out magnificently. 

Simba and his new master were soon 
to have an opportunity of proving each 
other’s mettle, but before I speak of 
that I must mention an incident which 
struck me as strange at the time, but 
which was very significant in the light 
of subsequent happenings. 

We had been on the move perhaps 
six hours when a native runner from 
Nairobi overtook us, and as he came 
up Jackson blanched perceptibly, and 
I saw his hand steal towards the 
revolver riding in its holster at his hip. 
The runner went straight up to him 
and handed him a parcel, which when 
he had cut the string I saw contained 
a money belt. He opened several 
pockets, which were stuffed with bank 
notes, and from one of them he took a 
stamped paper bearing a large red seal, 
which I recognised as a share certifi- 
cate of some sort. 

He asked me to thank the boy for 
bringing the belt, which he said he 
must have forgotten and left behind at 
the Stanley, and handed him a couple 
of rupees asa tip. He did not seem a 
bit pleased about getting his money 
back, indeed I heard him muttering 
and cursing to himself as we tramped 
along side by side. 

We camped early that night and 
Jackson seemed more than a little sur- 
prised at the comfortable way we go on 
safari in East Africa; he had not 
seemed to realise for example that we 
should sit on chairs and eat a decent 
meal at a properly laid table, with 
native boys, clad in white khanzoos, 
to wait upon us. 

I thought at first that he had been 
reading about the hardships of the 
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pioneers life in story books and so 
expected to rough it, but the next day 
when he went after his first buck I 
began to have my suspicious that he 
was not altogether a stranger to the 
wilds. 

Needless to say he did not get the 
buck he went after, indeed I have never 
yet known a man who made good 
shooting during his first week’s hunt- 
ing in East Africa, why it is I cannot 
say, but it is so, for which reason I 
took good care to keep him clear of the 
lion country until I was satisfied that 
he had found his shooting form. 

I talked to him, putting him as wise 
as may be to the ways of most animals, 
although that does not count for much 
seeing that the more dangerous types 
of big game are just as liable to indi- 
vidual variation as is. the average 
human being. But I was at least able 
to teach him the vital spots at which to 
aim and to caution him against the 
more usual pitfalls. Once we got down 
into the real bush country he made the 
best possible use of ‘the advice I had 
given him. 

We were trekking along a narrow 
path one day, and I had gone back to 
hurry up the rear of ‘the safari, which 
was far too strung out for my liking, 
when I heard the din of confused 
shouting ahead and the predominant 
cry of ‘‘ Faru! Faru!’’? by which I 
knew that someone had stumbled into 
and disturbed a rhinoceros, and since 
the rhino is the one animal in all crea- 
tion with a perpetual grouch and an 
incurable bad temper I was pretty well 
sure that there would be trouble, for 
which reason I moved up to the head 
of the safari in quick time. 

Loads were scattered all over the 
place and every prickly thorn tree had 
its branches overburdened with ‘‘black- 
birds,’’ whose descent would, I knew 
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from past experience, be as slow and 
painful as their ascent had been rapid. 
The porters in the branches did not, 
however, interest me at the moment, 
for the rhino which had already 
charged straight through the safari, 
was returning along the narrow track 
at the speed of an express train and 
right in his path lav Simba, whose foot 
was so trapped beneath the twisted 
roots of a tree that he could not move. 
A few paces my side of the gun-bearer 
Jackson waited with rifle held ready, 
his position absolutely preventing 
me from using my weapon whatever 
happened. 

He waited, cool and steady asa rock, 
until the rhino dropped his double 
horns, set one behind the other, just 
that fraction lower which uncovers the 
vital spot at the crucial moment; then 
he fired and the great brute dropped in 
its tracks not four yards from where 
Simba lay resigned to his fate. At the 
crack of the rifle the gun-bearer re- 
opened his eyes, but all he said was 
‘**Mzuri,’’? which means good, but after 
a moment’s thought he added, turning 
to Jackson, ‘‘ Mzuri sana, Bwana, 
assanti,’? which means ‘‘ Very good 
master, I thank you,’’ and that was 
about the highest compliment Jackson 
could have received from one of the 
best gun-bearers in the Protectorate. 

That night Jackson was unwontedly 
cheery and I began to think there must 
be something in my theory that he was 
afraid of being afraid and had come, 
therefore, into the wilds to test his 
nerves. But next morning and for 
several days after he was terribly glum. 

Now there was a mighty curious 
thing about the ways of Jackson. . 

I think I’ve told that when I first saw 
him in the Stanley Hotel in Nairobi, 
he was all sort of anxious and jumpy, 
and that his flesh looked white and soft. 


He hardened out and bronzed up 
amazingly in the first week out on the 
plains, and all that nervous kind of 
jumpiness left him. It seemed to me 
that his nerves were getting kind of 
placid again, despite the terrible fits of 
depression from which he suffered. 
Then I noticed that he took to slipping 
up to the top of the hills and looking 
back along the trail with his glasses; 
also I observed that he was anxious to 
know all about every strange native 
who strolled up to say ‘‘Jambo’’ to our 
wapagazi (caravan porters). 

Thinking that the solitude and my 
none too bright society were getting on 
the poor chap’s nerves I steered the 
safari so that we could run down to 
one to one of the isolated posts, where 
I knew that a solitary District Com- 
missioner would be only too glad of the 
sight of a couple of civilised white 
men. 

It was getting late in the afternoon 
and we were moving across a high 
table-land when we first caught the 
gleam of water in the valley, and saw 
the Fort in the distance and the little 
cluster of native huts surrounding it. 

What place is that ?”’ asks Jack- 
son, short and sharp like. 

Fort Maitland,’’ I answered. 
‘“* The D.C. will be mighty glad of our 
company for a day or two, for he lives 
absolutely alone; and I thought, too, 
it would cheer you up a bit to see a 
fresh white face and to have a yarn 
with a man of your own class.”’ 

‘** Well I wish to heaven you’d mind 
your own damned business,’’ says 
Jackson. I engaged you to take me 


into the wilds for three months, not to 
go calling on every God-forgotten 
white man you fancy may be feeling 
lonely. Strike out in another direc- 
tion, for this safari is not going down 
to that fort.”’ 
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That was the first time anything 
occurred to make me realise that I was, 
for the time being, in the position of 
his paid servant, and I took thundering 
good care that it should be the last. 

I could not make out what game he 
was playing ; for, shortly after sheering 
off from Fort Maitland we sighted 
another safari, winding across the 
plains a good many miles away. Of 
course our porters began to edge down 
the hillside, hoping to swop yarns with 
the wapagazi of the other caravan later 
in the day. I saw what they were 
after but said nothing, for I wanted to 
see what Jackson would do. As soon 
as he spotted the manoeuvre he fairly 
ripped loose, for he could speak a fair 
amount of Swahili by that time, and in 
about two minutes we were over the 
brow of the hill and trekking down the 
far slope. 

I must admit I was frankly puzzled. 
If he had asked me to lead the safari 
straight to the German border, I 
should, remembering the incident of 
the belt stuffed full of Bank of Eng- 
land notes and share certificates, have 
suspected that he had been up to some 
rum game and was clearing out to 
avoid arrest, but all he seemed to want 
was to stay out in the wilds for a few 
months, without getting into touch 
with any white man other than myself. 
Anyway his tale about being afraid 
was all flap-doodle. 

So far we had kept pretty well to the 


_ open plains, shooting buck and occa- 


sionally a rhino in the lighter scrub; 
but, after sighting that other safari, 
Jackson evinced a strong desire to yret 
right into the bush, for the ostensible 
purpose of hunting lion. 

It was not long before we found what 
we were seeking. 

One day when we were tramping 
along, somewhat higher than the banks 
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of a bush stream, Jackson stopp2d 
suddenly and uttered a startled ex- 
clamation. I hurried forward to 3ee 
what had disturbed him. 

Below us and not twenty yards away 
a lioness was feeding on the carcase of 
a waterbuck. 

The magnificent beast waited only 
long enough to see what had.interrupted 
her meal; then turned, and, in three 
quick bounds, was into the bush. I 
threw a hasty shot after her but missed ; 
an instant later she appeared again at 
the opening of a small clearing, and 
Jackson had better luck. At his shot 
she sprang into the air, turned right 
over, and, bounding up again, vanished 
once more into the thicket. 

Ahead of us the cover was very dense 
with all the branches interlocking 


above the height of a man’s middle; 
below that, however, one could see for 
fifteen or twenty feet among the main 


stems, and it would no doubt be pos- 
sible to make some progress by crawl- 
ing upon all fours. This offered a 
situation I did not at all fancy, for it 
was one which afforded the wounded 
lioness excellent concealment and also 
plenty of room to make her charge, 
which might come either from the 
flank or in front; but would, in either 
case, catch us at a terrible disadvant- 
age, crouched upon hands and knees 
and with practically no range of vision. 

It was Jackson’s lion, however, for 
he had drawn first blood, and that, by 
the law of the wilds, means hunter’s 
meat. So I looked to him. 

““ What are we going to do about 
it?’’ Lasked. ‘* There’s only one way 
to get that lioness out and that is to go 
after her. Do you fancy it ?’’ 

“* Well enough to take a chance,’’ he 
answered with a low chuckle, and I can 
tell vou he was a different fellow from 
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the moody, worried man I often had to 
humour. 

We went forward to the edge of the 
thicket and found that the lioness had 
left us a definite trail to follow, but for 
all that I fancied that we were in for 
some slow, nerve-stretching work ; and 
I was right. 

To explain things simply our plan 
of campaign was that Jackson should 
crawl ahead a few feet on the lion’s 
trail, while I waited on my knee with 
rifle ready to meet any attack she might 
deliver, after which he would hold the 
situation while I advanced a few feet 
past him. 

It was a desperately slow and terribly 
trying business. Everything depended 
upon seeing the animal quickly and 
knocking her out before she could 
charge home. The heat was intense 
and we were working in half light, with 
every few feet advance opening up 
entirely new but very confined vistas, 


-in which every splash of light and 


every mottled shadow had to be 
searched as a possible lurking place for 
the lioness. I kept on wondering all 
the while if Jackson would remember 
that I had told him the only chance of 
picking out lion in thick cover is to 
look for the black tips of the old man’s 
mane or the black tips of the female’s 
ears. 

Once I looked back over my shoulder 
and saw old Simba crawling past, 
holding his master’s second gun ready, 
his eyes were fairly blazing with fierce 
excitement and I could see that every 
nerve and sinew was tense for action. 

We seemed to have travelled miles ; 
but we had, in reality, covered con- 
siderably less than a hundred feet in 
an hour and a half. 

Suddenly a lion growled right ahead, 
a deep subterranean rumble like the 
last echoes of an organ in an empty 
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church, and-I saw the great gold head 
and the blazing yellow eyes of our 
quarry rise up not a dozen feet in front. 

I placed the gold sherd beetle of my 
rifle just where I thought it was needed 
and pressed the trigger. The bullet 
struck something in its passage and 
flew wide. I pulled off the other barrel 
and got a mis-fire, and I’m free to 
admit that if I could have sweated 
more freely than I was doing already 
from the heat that would have been the 
moment. 

Then I heard a perfectly calm and 
exaggeratedly polite voice speaking 
behind me: 

““1f you would kindly move your 
head to one side——”’ said Jackson, 
the barrel of his .405 Winchester slid 
forward over my shoulder and the re- 
port nearly deafened me; but I did not 
mind that, since his coolness had un- 
doubtedly saved my life. And now I 
must tell you one of those curious 
things which occasionally happen and 
are worth remembering. Jackson had 
aimed at the animal’s right eye; and, 
so true was the direction, that the bullet 
had gone straight in without touching 
the eyelid anywhere. 

By this time we had been on safari 
best part of three months, and | noticed 
that Jackson began to view the advent 
of any wandering natives with eager 
anticipation, whereas he had viewed 
their arrival with obvious apprehension 
previously, also he took to studying 
maps, and on the very last day of the 
three months he asked me to send a 
runner to a certain point on the railway 
to pick up any letters which might be 
awaiting him there. Then we made 
camp and sat down to wait for the re- 
turn of the messenger. At the end of 
the week he arrived; all he brought 
back with him was a single cablegram, 
but that bit of flimsy paper made a 
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different man of Jackson, who had been 
as nervous as a jackal and as prickly as 
a porcupine for the last ten days. 

As we sat in our deck chairs after 
supper that evening he opened up and 
told me what it was all about. 

‘* Arkwright,’’ he said, ‘‘ would you 
be prepared to swear to me anywhere 
after these three months spent to- 
gether ?”’ 

Lord, yes,’’ I answered easily. 
‘* T should know you again all right !’” 

Then who is that ?’’ he queried, 
firing the question at me like a pistol 
shot, as he thrust a portrait into my 
hand. 

‘* That’s you certainly,’’ I answered 
with no more than a glance at the pic- 
ture, which seemed, indeed, a very 
good likeness. 

‘* Look more closely,’’ he insisted, 
you absolutely sure ?”’ 

Certain,’’? I answered, somewhat 
nettled at what I regarded as a very 
foolish joke. 

Then you are wrong,’’ he said 
quietly, ‘‘ for that is my most unhappy 
brother.”’ 


At that I sat up with a jerk, for I 
was beginning to see the first faint 
glimmer of daylight. 

‘* What’s he been up to?’’ I asked 
bluntly. 

Jackson shook his head. 

It’s an unfortunate story,’ he 


answered. ‘* Weare twins and as like 
as two peas in appearance, but there 
the resemblance ends. I’ve knocked 
about the world a bit and have made a 
good deal of money. Latterly I have 
been on the Stock Exchange in Lon- 
don making a good deal more; my 
brother, however, who is also a rolling 
stone, gathered no moss. About a 
year ago when he was in difficulties I 
paid up his debts and got him quite a 
good job in a City house. Unfortun- 
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ately I expressed in his hearing the 
opinion that,anyone buying sufficient 
of certain shares would undoubtedly 
make a fortune. 

‘* What does the stupid fellow do 
but misappropriate his employer’s 
money to buy these shares. I would, 
of course, have squared the matter up 
but I knew that the firm would enter- 
tain no compromise, but would most 
certainly prosecute. There was no 
chance of repaying the money secretly 
nor, curiously enough, any chance of 
the theft being discovered for a month 
or six weeks. 

** T shipped my brother off to South 
America disguised, and myself booked 
a passage second class to East Africa, 
and as our initials are the same I hoped 
to confuse the track. I also brought 


with me the notes he had stolen and 
such scrip as he had bought. 


** To create further the impression 
that he was out here in the wilds I left 
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behind at the Stanley Hotel the belt 
containing the numbered notes and a 
share certificate, but the fool of a 
manager sent it to me by runner in- 
stead of handing it over to the police. 


‘* The reason I have kept in the wilds 
for three months is because my brother 
shipped aboard a sailing vessel to 
Callao, but now I have got a cable to 
say that he has landed where extradi- 
tion warrants do not run and so I can 
go back to my business in peace.’’ 

‘* And what would you have got if 
you had been arrested in your brother’s 
name ?”’ T queried. 

‘*Oh, about five years, I should 
think,’’ he answered. 

Lord!’ I exclaimed. ‘‘ I don’t 
wonder you wanted to come out hunt- 
ing big game because you were afraid. 
Personally I think, on all counts, you 
must have At nerves with chilled steel 
edges.”’ 
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The Ullswater 


A FAMOUS LAKELAND FOX-HOUND PACK 


BY 


RICHARD CLAPHAM. 


S you cross the summit of Kirk- 
A stone Pass, and drop down the 
steep descent to Hartsop, or travel 
from Penrith via the road which lies 
parallel with Ullswater, you eventu- 
ally reach the village of Patterdale, 
lying snugly ensconsed at the foot of 
the fells. A stranger visiting the place 
for the first time would hardly guess 
that situated on the outskirts of the 
village are the kennels of a pack of 
foxhounds, and that the high fells all 
round—including the mighty Hel- 
vellyn—are the happy hunting 
ground of a famous north-country 
pack. 

Certainly the mountainous charac- 
ter of the district hardy fits in with 
one’s pre-conceived idea of a hunting 
country, and as a matter of fact rid- 
ing to hounds is out of the question, 
the pack being followed on foot. This 
article therefore will appeal more to 
the man who is genuinely fond of 
hounds and hound work, than to him 
who hunts to ride.”’ 

Leaving the village by way of the 
lane which leads past Patterdale 
Hall, the residence of Mr. W. H. 
Marshall, the present Master of the 
pack, a short but somewhat steep 
ascent brings you into view of the 
Ullswater kennels, lying at the 
lower end of the wild and picturesque 
Grisedale valley. Here from October 
to the middle of May are kept some 
thirteen couples of hounds, whose 
business it is to account for the stout 


hill-foxes, a plentiful supply of which 
is to be found on the neighbouring 
fells. The pack serves a dual pur- 


pose, t.e., to keep down foxes in the 
interests of the flock-masters, and to 
hunting 


provide for local 
people. 

A big hill-fox, one of the kind 
described by an eminent naturalist, 
as “‘ fierce as a tiger, long as a hay- 
band, and with an admirable cast of 


features like the Chancellor of the 


sport 


LORD LONSDALE, A FIRM SUPPORTER OF 
FELL HUNTING. 
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Exchequer ,’ can do a lot of 
damage amongst the lambs in spring, 
when there is a family of cubs to 
feed. Hence the Ullswater are in 
great demand during the Spring 
season, and they account for many a 
May fox. Hounds are_ kennelled 
early in the year, but in summer they 
are sent out to work on the fell farms, 
a couple or two generally going to 
augment one or other of the neigh- 
bouring otterhound packs; for many 
of them can give quite as good an ac- 
count of themselves when hunting 
the ‘‘ sly goose-footed prowler’’ as 
they do when in pursuit of their legi- 
timate quarry. 

A visit to the Ullswater kennels, in 
the company of Joe Bowman, the 
veteran huntsman, who has carried 
the horn since 1879, is an education 
in itself; for what Joe with his long 
experience of hounds and foxes does 
not know about fell hunting is not 
worth knowing. As hounds come 
down off the sleeping bench, and 
parade in the kennel yard a hunting 
man from the Shires may be for- 
given if he shows some surprise at 
the type on which he is setting eyes 
for the first time. They are a very 
different stamp from that to which he 
has been accustomed in the low 
country. 

To begin with, hounds are light 
built, and hare-footed, otherwise they 
could not travel at speed over their 
rough country; they are light-col- 
oured as well, or they would not be 
easily seen at a distance against a 
dark background of heather or rock. 
Added to the above they possess 
capital noses—for they hunt the drag 
of their fox in the old-fashioned way 
—and they give any amount of 
tongue. The latter quality is very 
desirable in hill-hounds, for when 
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they get far out of sight they can still 
be heard. _Self-reliance is also one 
of their qualifications, for being on 
foot the huntsman can seldom be 
with them at a check, and they must 
therefore put things right for them- 
selves. 

A peculiarity of these fell hounds is 
that they do not break up their foxes. 
They are content to kill, and let it go 
at that. Perhaps this is just as well, 
otherwise there would be few trophies 
collected, seeing that huntsman and 
field are afoot, and often do not reach 
the spot until long after a fox has 
been rolled over. As an example 
of ‘‘ hounds for countries,’’ the Ulls- 
water are an object lesson, for their 
average of foxes killed each season 
is thirty brace or over, truly a won- 
derful record considering the moun- 
tainous nature of their country and 
the difficulties under which both 
hounds and huntsman have to work. 

The pack was founded in 1873 by 
the amalgamation of two old local 
packs, the Baldhowe and the Patter- 
dale. Mr. J. E. Hasell was Master 
from 1880 to 1g10, in which latter 
year the present Master, Mr. W. H. 
Marshall took over the reins of office. 
The country, which lies in Cumber- 
land and Westmorland, adjoins the 
Blencathra on the North-west, and 
the Coniston Hunt on the South. 

As may be imagined in a wild 
mountainous region, the foxes are 
tough and hard to kill. During the 
war they increased tremendously in 
the fell country, and though the 
huntsmen of the fine Lakeland packs 
did their best to keep them within 
reasonable bounds, they were severely 
handicapped by the absence of many 
regular followers, who are of great 
assistance when hounds are out. 

Although the average hill-fox to- 
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THE ULLSWATER KENNELS IN GRISEDALE, 
NEAR PATTERDALE, 


day is not exactly ‘‘ as fierce as a 
tiger, and long as a_hayband,”’ 
some hefty specimens are brought to 
hand every season, and weights of 
18 Ib. and 19 lb. are still by no means 
uncommon. The heaviest fox killed 
by the Ullswater, was one of 23 lb., 
accounted for on Cross Fell. This 
fox measured 4 ft. 4 in. long, and had 
4 in. of white on the end of its brush. 
In the old days, foxes were much 
fewer on the fells than they are now, 
and blank days were not at all un- 
usual. Which reminds me of the 
yarn concerning the old sportsman, 
who when asked what were the three 
most enjoyable things on earth, re- 
plied, ‘‘ A good day with hounds ” 
pause, ‘‘ A bad day with hounds,”’ 
further consideration, then ‘‘ Damn 
it all sir, a blank day with hounds.”’ 
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Joe Bowman has told the writer 
that in his younger days a total of 
six and a half or seven brace of foxes 
for the season was accounted good, 
for the season was accounted good; 
now as noted Joe annually kills his 
thirty brace or more. The so-called 
‘“ greyhound ”’ foxes, once common 
on the fells, were not a_ distinct 
variety, but being indigenous to the 
hills, and uncontaminated with for- 
eign blood, they were more protec- 
tively coloured than their present 
day descendants. They were big, 
lean foxes, grey of jacket, and always 
in hard condition. Big, greyish 


foxes are still sometimes accounted 
for, but the real old ‘‘-greyhound ”’ 
sort are now chiefly to be seen repos- 
ing under glass cases in the fell-head 


JOS BOWMAN, THE VETERAN HUNTSMAN OF 
ULLSWATER, HAS PROBABLY HANDLED MORE 
FOXES THAN ANY MAN. 
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farm houses. With the gradual 
importation of foreign and _ other 
foxes into countries adjoining the 
fells proper, the true hill-breed has 
been contaminated, until to-day there 
are more red foxes than grey-jack- 
etted ones, and weights are more 
often under than over 16 1b. In the 
old days, with fewer foxes, long runs 
often took place, and hounds usually 
killed or ran to ground the fox with 
which they started. Now, however, 
with a much heavier stock of foxes, 
hounds are apt to change, or the pack 
gets split up when several foxes are 
afoot. Sometimes a_ single hound 
gets away with a fox *‘ on his own,”’ 
and every one of the Lakeland packs 
has a hound or hounds which have 
accounted for foxes single-handed. 
This tends to show of what stuff our 
Fell hounds are made; for in order to 
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DRAWING A HILL-FOX FROM EARTH. 


find, hunt and kill a fox ‘‘ on his 


own,’’ a hound must possess nose, 
pace, drive, stamina, and _ self-reli- 
ance to a marked degree. 

In the Ullswater country—and the 
same in other countries hunted by the 
fell packs—earth-stopping is impos- 
sible. Cairns and rocky earths— 
known locally as ‘‘ borrans ’’—are 
everywhere scattered about the hill 
sides, and a fox if he is so minded 
can get in almost anywhere. To the 
credit of the breed be it said however, 
they seldom do so until hard pressed 
by hounds. Under such conditions, 
terriers are of course a necessary 
adjunct to the pack. Joe Bowman, 
the huntsman, always has a few 
couples of real good working terriers, 
‘“ hard bitten ’’ customers which he 
can rely on to bolt a fox, or make an 
end of him underground if he re- 
fuses to face the open. These ter- 
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riers of the ‘‘ Patterdale breed ’’ have 
a good deal of Bedlington blood in 
them, and weigh from 14 Ib. to 16 Ib. 
Joe likes them a bit ‘‘ on the leg ’’ so 
that they can surmount the ledges 
underground, and thus reach their 
fox without getting unduly punished ; 
and at the same time they can travel 
over any sort of rough ground with- 
out tiring during the course of a long 
run. Their ears are better too if 
dropped close to their heads, so that 
they can afford less temptation for a 
fox to take hold.”’ 

One could write pages about the 
doings of these game terriers, but one 
instance will perhaps suffice. A little 
bitch named ‘‘ Corby,’”’ by Lord 
Decies’ ‘‘Sweep,”’ out of a Patterdale 
bitch, was on one occasion sent in to 
an earth, and when finally she was 
got out it was found that she had 
killed three big dog foxes single- 


GONE TO GROUND IN EASEDALE., 


A TERRIER OF PATTERDALE BREED. 


handed, the combined weights of the 
trio totalling 62 Ib. 

To see sport with the Ullswater 
hounds one has to be in hard condi- 
tion, for the hills run up to a height 
of 3,000 ft. and over, and the ground 
has sometimes to be covered at a, 


pretty fast pace. Having unkenneled 
their fox far up the fell side, hounds 
at once leave the field far behind, and 
one then has to make for the nearest 
point from which a view of the chase 
is likely to be obtained. A knowledge 
of the country and the run of the 
foxes is naturally a great help, and a 
stranger will therefore be wise to 
attach himself to some local hunter 
who knows the district. 

There were times, however, more 
particularly at the beginning of the 
season in October, when many a run 
can be viewed without stirring far 
from the level of the dales. 


‘ 
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There is no regular cub hunting, 
but in October there are plenty of 
well grown cubs about, and as these 
usually know little country, and 
therefore do not run far, they pro- 
vide entertainment for those who 
through age or infirmity cannot 
tackle the high ground. The covert 
known as Lowwood, on the hill-side 
above Brotherswater, has been the 
scene of many a scurry with the cubs, 
and from the fields below it is possible 
to see all that goes on. At that time 
of year too, the weather is usually 
fine, but later in the season one ex- 
periences all sorts of climatic condi- 
tions, including mist, rain, and snow. 
In April and May, early morning 
meets are the rule, to enable hounds 
to be out before the dew is dried up 
by the sun. 

The present huntsman of the pack, 
Joe Bowman, has carried the horn 
since and is still hale and 
hearty. 
hunting ancestors, many of* whom 
have been huntsmen, and he himself 
began following hounds as a boy at 


1879, 
He comes of a long line of 
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‘ 


school of ten “ playing truant ’’ in 
order to have a day’s sport. It is 
not every huntsman’s gift to be as 
good in kennel as he is in the field, 


‘but without undue flattery it may be 


said that Joe ‘‘ kills his foxes in the 
kennels ’? and handles his hounds in 
the field equally well. He is ably 
assisted by Braithwaite Wilson, the 
whipper-in, a ‘‘lish’’ and active 
traveller, who gets over the rough 
country in a marvellous manner. 
Owing to his abilities in this respect, 
he has received the nickname of ‘‘The 
Flying Whip.”’ 

There is no pageantry about sport 
with the Ullswater. The huntsman 
is the only man who wears a scarlet 
coat, the field being clad in anything 
from knickerbockers to corduroys. If 
you are fond of hounds and hound 
work however, and love sport for 
sport’s sake, then I advise you to 
have a week or two on the fells with 
the Ullswater and Joe Bowman, and 
if you don’t repeat the visit after your 
first experience, | shall be very much 
surprised. 
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ITH the first keen morning air 

W in late September the sporting 
community in the beautiful forests of 
the Ardennes were looking forward 
this autumn with eagerness to the 
opening meet of the hounds, the 
second that had taken place since pre- 
War days. 

Owing to the disturbed situation, 
diplomatists and politicians who were 
forced to give up their holiday through 
stress of work were now snatching a 
few bright days for rest in the Ar- 
dennes before settling down to the 
arduous business of the coming ses- 
sion, for here every kind of sport 
could be found to suit each individual 
taste and requirements. Hunting for 
the energetic and fishing for those to 
whom the handling of rod and reel 
most appealed, or a quiet day by the 
lakes and rivers where the banks are 
fringed to the water’s edge with walnut 
and chestnut trees, turning to vivid 
gold and crimson against a dark and 
sombre background of pines that 
clothe the hills and deep valleys in the 
mountain glens. The fisherman could 
extend his holiday too this year, if he 
wished, to try and get some of the ex- 
cellent trout in the rivers at Longue- 
ville near Malmedy, ‘‘ le nouveau ter- 
ritoire,’’ as the Belgians call that piece 
of restored country which they were 
unable to claim as their own since 
1815 until it was given back to them 
by the Treaty of Versailles. 

Game was not plentiful in Belgium 


Sport in the Ardennes 


LADY GLOVER. 


since the War, therefore only one 
month in the vear was sanctioned for 
partridge and pheasant-shooting, to 
allow the birds to increase, also the 
same time for hares, which have like- 
wise greatly diminished during the 
German occupation. On the other 
hand, foxes and wild boar have flour- 
ished to such an extent that there is no 
restriction made for their destruction, 
and for the first time perhaps for cen- 
turies, real boar-hunting might be ex- 
pected, these animals having got so 
bold during the War that the peasants 
implore the owners of forest land to 
come and kill the marauders. Indeed, 
they have become so fierce, it is said, 
that they will even turn on the hunts- 
man and attack the hounds. 

Hunting in Belgium was known be- 
fore the beginning of last century and 
was called ‘‘ chasse a courre,’’ after 
the French name, and hounds of 
French breed were used. Indeed, 
hunting was run then very much on 
French lines, and the terms employed 
in connection with the chasse were 
similar. For instance the horn (trompe 
de chasse) was used to indicate dif- 
ferent stages of hunting, every call 
meaning something special, and men, 
horses and hounds learned to distin- 
guish each different note. Every 
Master of Hounds had his own particu- 
lar fanfares, and every hound had a 
name, such as Stag, Hare, Fox, 
Wolf, etc. 

When hunting began in Belgium 
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these calls were used in following 
either stag, roebuck, wild boar or 
hares; but at first only hares were 
hunted a courres. They afforded ex- 
cellent sport because of the artful 
knack these animals possess of hiding, 
and it gave hounds, huntsmen and 
whips enough to do to dislodge them 
from wide stretches of bracken, broom, 
gorse and heather in the wild glens of 
the oak and beech forests of the Ar- 
dennes. As time went on, harriers 
were imported from England to hunt 
both roebuck and hares, because the 
French breed of hounds was becom- 
ing scarce and more expensive to buy 
than the English ones. This sport be- 
came popular with ladies as well as 
men. The pace of these hounds was 
not very fast and the country easy, 
there being a lack of cultivated ground 
and fences to ride over. 

Stag-hunting was tried at different 


times but afforded very unsatisfactory 


sport. A special breed of French 
hounds was required to track them out, 
and when they were located the full 
pack was brought in vans to the meet, 
where it was dispersed and sent for- 
ward in the direction indicated, the 
mounted men following, riding abreast. 
When the stag was eventually brought 
down he was despatched with the 
hunting knife. When large hunting 
parties were organised, wild boar were 
driven by beaters in the direction 
of whatever place the guns were 
already stationed, waiting at a spot 
which they must pass. There was 
always great excitement when a cun- 
ning old boar who knew every hiding 
place in the country broke back, his 
long grey body disappearing like 
magic into the brown undergrowth as 
he glided into the shadows of the 
rugged mountain side beyond the or- 
chard district, where apple trees bear 
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fruit that gleams like little red flames 
in the sun and rusty leaves are drop- 
ping from nut trees in the first crisp 
autumnal days in this beautiful forest 
of the Ardennes. 

Visitors to Belgium who are only 
familiar with Ostend and other sea- 
side watering places are doubtless 
struck by the expanse of highly culti- 
vated very flat land near the coast, but 
they must pass from there right 
through the sugar beet district and hop 
gardens near Liége before arriving at 
the romantic mountains and_ wild 
highland scenery of the forest country, 
selecting Namur, Dinant or Spa as 
headquarters if they intend making 
day runs into the forest to see the ever- 
changing colours of the foliage, the 
vivid reds and yellows that mark the 
turn of the year. The Chateaux, 
Castels and Villas of the landowners 
are then filled with young people, all 
looking forward to St. Hubert’s Day, 
which is the fixed day for the opening 
meet of the hounds. Formerly fox- 
hunting was an unknown sport, and 
the masters of hounds had great 
trouble with farmers and peasants to 
prevent them from shooting down all 
these pilferers of hen-roosts; but 
hunters were brought from England, 
or preferably from Ireland, as Irish 
horses were better suited to the require- 
ments of this country. Gradually the 
difficulties were overcome, and fox- 
hunting was established. 

Baron Steenhault is the present 
master of the pack at Vielsalen, which 
has been hunted for many years by 
members of the de Rosée family, who 
still live in the beautiful Chateau 
d’Hereuxmont near by, and are 
supporters of the chase. But War has 
changed many homesteads in the Ar- 
dennes; some of the Castels have 
passed into the hands of others, while 
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many have to wait to see the younger 
generation grow up and take their part 
in the world of sport of the future. 
During the War the Ardennes was 
more or less a backwater, where the 
peasants were able to follow their or- 
dinary occupations of cultivating the 
land, and except for seeing airships 
passing and hearing the distant roar 
of guns, there was little to disturb the 
tranquility in the forest, where the 
song of blackbirds and the chit-chit of 
robins from the boughs of crimson- 
berried rowans were familiar sounds 
on an autumn morning among the 
hills. Below lie rich valleys inter- 
spersed with wooden glens and lines of 
green poplars, marking the roads 
where villages group cosily round an- 
cient churches, and torrents leap into 
gurgling streams and lakes. The 
peasants are astir with sunrise, the 
smell of freshly-cut wood comes up 
from the creaking sawmills, where the 
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long tree trunks, hewn on the heights 
above, are quickly reduced to thin 
slabs. The women, trim and tidy in 
their working garb, are tending the 
cows in the fields, knitting the while, 
or gathering potatoes or other vegeta- 
bles, while the ploughman turns over 
the brown furrows ready for a fresh 
crop ere the last one has been carried 
away into the winter storage. Sud- 
denly a note in the distance is heard, 
wafted by the breeze, the long drawn- 
out clear fanfare of the hunting horn. 

The peasant leans on the handles of 
his plough and listens, then doffs his 
cap, for he remembers it is St. 
Hubert’s Day. Presently huntsmen 
and hounds are seen winding their way 
along the road from the kennels to the 
cross-roads near the church, where all 
those who are taking part in the hunt 
have already assembled. It is the 


third of October, the day of St. Hu- 
bert, patron of all the hunting and 


THE OPENING MEET, VIELSALEN, 


IN THE ARDENNES, 


SHOWING BARON STEENHAULT, 


THE PRESENT MASTER OF THE HOUNDS. 
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sport in Belgium. A special fanfare 
is played and the huntsman dismounts 
tc take part in the service of the church 
where mass is celebrated, during which 
ceremonial he presents several loaves 
of bread to be blessed. After the ser- 
vice is finished the congregation as- 
semble to see the distribution of the 
bread. Each hound, horse and hunt- 
ing man is given a piece to eat, in ac- 
cordance with the pious traditional 
custom that has been handed down 
from generation to generation. It 
brings to mind another custom in our 
own country—that of the Fish Harvest 
Festival which takes place about the 
same time of year at St. Magnus the 
Martyr, Billingsgate, and also recalls 
a beautiful old-time practice prevail- 
ing among the Manx fishermen, when 
every man, upon his knees and with 
uncovered head, implores the blessing 
and protection of Almighty God be- 
fore shooting the nets. 
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When the last bit of bread is thrown 
into the eager, gaping mouths and the 
Quitter sounds, followed by La Vue, 
the forest rings once more with the 
music of the chase. A good run ona 
good horse, in perfect weather. What 
more could heart of man desire ? 

In this district a number of excellent 
horses can be seen, mostly Irish-bred 
ones that have been chargers during 
the War, animals so highly trained to 
service that even the fiercest onslaught 
of a boar would hardly upset them. 
Boar-hunting this season, however, 
will combine hard work with a spice of 
danger, which is dear to the heart of 
the average sportsman, while the fox 
will hold his own and many tales will 
be added to the list—already a long 
one—of the prowess of the chase, and 
told over a bottle of good old claret or 
port on a winter’s evening, when the 
toast will be ‘‘ Here’s to Fox-Hunt- 
ing! ”’ 
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Shooting and Fishing in 
Newfoundland 


By HOWARD HENSMAN. 


PORTSMEN in search of new 
experiences and fresh fields in 
which to test their prowess may confi- 
dently be recommended to try New- 
foundland. Here they will experience 
new sensations, new excitements amid 
some of the finest scenery the world 
‘ has to show and at the same time 
accumulate a store of rude health that, 
with care, should last them for the re- 
mainder of their lives. Those who 
have been there once are only too eager 
to return and, indeed, enthusiasts are 
to be found who declare that they ask 
for nothing better than to be allowed 
tu pass the rest of their lives amid the 
woods and along the rivers of this, the 
oldest portion of our Overseas Empire. 
It only takes eight days to reach St. 
John’s, the capital of Newfoundland, 
by direct steamer from Liverpool, 
after which a veritable mystery land 
cl sport and travel lies at one’s feet, 
and as one glances through the dis- 
tances at the hills and forests that 
abound, one feels eager to begin 
operations with both gun and rod. 
Curious as it may sound, having re- 
gard to the length of time that New- 
foundland has been colonised, there 
are vast tracts in the interior that 
remain as unexplored and unknown as 
the unrevealed wilderness of Central 
Africa. 

The lakes and rivers of the interior 
abound in salmon and trout, and mag- 
nificent fishes they are too, such as to 
make even the keenest fisher that ever 
whipped the Spey turn almost green 
with envy, while the marshes and moor- 


lands of the ‘‘ hinterland ’’ are the 
natural home of countless herds of the 
native caribou. 

Caribou carrying fifty points have 
been shot on several occasions, while 
those of forty and forty-five points are 
comparatively common. And here it 
may be added that thanks to the salu- 
tary and rigid enforcement of the game 
laws of Newfoundland, these caribou 
present an almost exceptional instance 
of the preservation of wild animal life 
in its natural state without depletion 
in numbers. It has been estimated 
by no less an authority than the late 
Mr. James Howley, the Geological 
Surveyor of Newfoundland, who had 
unrivalled facilities for observing these 
‘* deer”? during his many excursions. 
throughout almost the whole of the 
island, that there were no fewer than a 
hundred thousand of these animals at 
large. Many herds, indeed, have pro-. 
bably never come out of the interior at 
all, and consequently have never been 
hunted. This is something for the 
eager sportsman to ponder over. 

The dense woods of the Northern 
Peninsula are the summer home of the 
caribou, who, by the very nature of the 
climate are migratory in their habits, 
travelling from north to south as the 
winter approaches. It is at once an 
impressive sight to see huge numbers 
of these graceful vet powerful animals 
animals “‘ trekking ’’ from one part of 
the island, passing through the wood- 
lands, over the ‘‘ barrens ”’ or minia- 
ture praries as they might be described, 
and swimming the rivers and lakes as. 
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THE SPORTSMAN’S PARADISE. 


they go. It is of decided interest, too, 
to both sportsman and naturalist alike, 
to note how these herds make well 
defined tracks across the country, 
along which they pass year by year 
deviating scarcely a yard on either side. 

There is a railway station called 
Howley that is a most fascinating spot 
from which to observe this migration, 
and, as such is a favoured resort of all 
sportsmen who are fortunate enough 
to be in the country when this takes 
place. Certainly there is nothing to 
compare with it that has yet come 
under my notice. The herds pass 
close at hand and so unused are they 
to the presence of human beings that 
it'is often possible to get to close 
quarters to them without being 
observed. Therefore it is quite pos- 
sible to get excellent photographs of 
them, either as they move along, or 
pause on their way to browse on the 
rich grasses and mosses that are so 
characteristic of the flora of Newfound- 


land, until suddenly some slight noise 
alarms them and they move silently 
and swiftly on their long journey. 

Stalking, as it is known in Scotland 
and northern England, is scarcely 
necessary when in pursuit of caribou, 
since it is usually possible to get well 
within range of a herd before firing. 
But here a word of warning to the 
ambitious hunter may not be out of 
place. The license necessary on en- 
tering the country to shoot caribou 
stipulates that only three stags shall 
be shot, and the penalties for any in- 
fringement of this are both heavy and 
rigorously exacted. Therefore it is 
not wise to fire at the first stag at 
which one gets a decent chance. Far 
better to wait until a really fine ‘‘head’”’ 
presents itself, and one may be certain 
that such an opportunity will not be 
lcng before it is forthcoming. 

The “‘ close season ”’ for caribou is 
from February 1st to July gist, and 
again from October Ist to October 
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2oth, and the best months to enjoy the 
sport are those of the summer, i.e., 
August and September. The climate 
at this season of the year, and indeed 
from the beginning of June right away 
to the end of October, is well nigh 
ideal. The days are pleasant and not 
too hot for energetic sport, while the 
nights are cool and deliciously refresh- 
ing. The air of Newfoundland is 
often compared to champagne in its 
exhilarating qualities, but it would 
need be a rare vintage indeed that can 
produce the same bracing effects and 
sheer joie de vivre to such an extent. 
Neither, be it noted, does caribou 
hunting exhaust the sporting possi- 
bilities of Newfoundland; very far 
from it. It is only one of the joys that 
await the eager sportsman of all-round 
proclivities, and there is much more 
to which he can turn his attention 


either when he has shot his regulation 
three stags, or desires a change, and 


a varied sporting trip can with ease be 
arranged that shall remain a happy 
memory so long as life shall last, and 
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this at a cost that is surprising in its 
moderation. Certainly in no other 
part of the world can sport be enjoyed 
upon similar small expenditure. 

It may justly be asked how best can 
a sporting trip of this nature be ar- 
ranged, and, at the same time, how 
can the natural beauties of Newfound- 
land be observed. The answer is easy - 
and can be given in two words. By 
camping. This is the favourite form 
of enjoying Newfoundland sport and 
can be cordially commended, presum- 
ing always that one is advising the 
real sportsman, who finds half his 
enjoyment in ‘“‘ roughing it’’ and 
leading the truly simple life in the 
open air, and not of the ‘‘ kid glove”’ 
variety, that must have a feather bed 
awaiting him each evening into which 
he can slip after enjoying choice 
supper prepared for his jaded palate 
by an eminent chef. Such pseudo- 
sportsmen as these are a nuisance any- 
where, and are far better away from 
the ‘‘ island Dominion ”’ than in it. 

The camp kit need only be of the 
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most modest description and should 
be of a sort that can be carried on 
the backs of the party if necessary. 
Beautiful fresh and clear water, be it 
noted, can be obtained in abundance 
in almost every part of the island, 
while ideal camping spots present 
themselves as every new vista opens. 
Indeed if one has any grumble against 
Newfoundland at all it is because it 
presents so many tempting places in 
which to linger that there is no real 
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The usual camping outfit is of a very 
simple character, and corresponds 
closely to that carried by the army 
when on active service. As this may 
have to be taken for considerable 
distances on the backs of the party, 
failing pack animals, needless to say 
everything should be as light and 
portable as possible, and only the 
barest necessities should be included. 
If, however, as is usually the case, 
transport can be relied upon, then 


SHOOTING FROM A BOAT. 


inducement to ‘‘ push on ”’ to other 
fields. Good guides are to be obtained 
in abundance in St. John’s, and the 
visitor will be well advised to place 
himself in the hands of one of these. 
Their charges are quite moderate ; 
they know precisely the best places 
where sport may be enjoyed and, above 
all, they are scrupulously honest and 
willing to do their utmost to satisfy 
any and all demands that may be made 
upon them. Those who have shot in 
other outlying parts of the world will 
realise to the full the value of these two 
last qualities. 


such luxuries as tents and camp bed- 
steads, or sleeping bags as preferred, 


can be included. These certainly add 
to the amenities of a sporting expedi- 
ition, but they are most decidedly not 
essential. 
The fishing rods used are of much 
the same pattern as those at home for 
salmon and trout, and the flies used 
are, as a rule, those which are favour- 
ites at home, but, given a good guide, 
he will speedily be able to fix up any 
new form of lure that local conditions 
may render desirable. 
- Taking it for granted that summer 
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will be selected as the time for an ex- 
pedition, in order to enjoy the caribou, 
other sport that offers itself as a pleas- 
ant diversion is with birds, particularly 
the Newfoundland partridge or willow 
grouse, hares and rabbits, snipe, and 
plover and, of course, salmon fishing. 
Other sport offers itself, though not 
perhaps quite so plentifully, in the 
shape of otter, beaver and black bear, 
while lynx will particularly appeal to 
the keen shot if only for the destruc- 
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as the Avalon Peninsula, which is in- 
deed a ‘‘ happy hunting ground ’”’ for 
sportsmen. It is situated between 
Cape Race and Cape St. Mary’s in the 
extreme south east of the island. Hares 
are extraordinarily plentiful here like- 
wise, and afford excellent shooting, 
while they form a welcome addition to 
the cooking pot when the day’s sport 
is over. It should be noted, however, 


that neither birds (save wild geese and 
crows), nor hares nor rabbits, may be 


A TYPICAL SCENE IN THE HAPPY HUNTING GROUND. 


tion that they do to the hares and the 
grouse. But they are wary animals 
and rarely give the chance of a decent 
shot. 

The willow grouse affords at once 
very good shooting and delicate eat- 
ing. Its flesh is both rich and 
dainty and there are many who declare 
that they prefer it to the English and 
Scottish varieties. The coveys are 
usually large and disease among the 
birds isa thing almost entirely un- 
known. The best shooting grounds 
are found in and around what is known 


shot before September 20, so many 
sportsmen prefer to have a few days 
among this game before the opening 
of the caribou season on October Ist. 

Salmon fishing opens in Newfound- 
land a few days earlier, on September 
15th, so that it would be possible to en- 
joy this first of all, leaving the shoot- 
ing until later. The whole colony has 
been described as being made up of 
fly-fishers, so that wherever the visit- 
ing angler goes, he may be assured, 
not only of a hearty and truly Colonial 
welcome, but much assistance and 
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A FOX FARM IN 


that are so useful to 
This fish- 
ing naturally divides itself into two 
heads, fishing from the bank, and from 
a canoe. Both have their charm, and 
one is able to vary at will. Canoes 
are to be obtained in abundance upon 
all the best known rivers and streams, 
and at very moderate cost, but those 
inexperienced in these craft will do 
well to use caution, as they are very 
easy to capsize in the excitement of 
playing a large fish. 

Fishing in Newfoundland rivers and 
streams is fascinating to a degree that 
must be experienced in order to be 
fully realised. The waters seem to 
teem with salmon, grilse and trout. 
The brown trout is the most common 
of its kind, and is found in almost 
every river on the island in consider- 
able abundance. In weight it varies 
from a few ounces up to monsters 
of seven and eight pounds. These 
latter are by no means uncommon, and 
«a good basket may be relied upon as 


** local tips ’ 


strangers in any country. 


NEWFOUNDLAND. 


the result of a day’s fishing by any 
angler possessed of average skill. The 
famous Atlantic salmon likewise 
abound in most of the Newfoundland 
rivers, up which they travel in very 
large numbers to spawn in the still 
waters and the deep calm lakes. This 
pilgrimage takes place during June 
and July, when the fishing is, of 
course, at its best. It is a wonderful 
sight to sit at the foot of some of the 
magnificent waterfalls that are to be 
found along these rivers, and watch 
the magnificent fish leaping up them. 
As many as a hundred could certainly 
be counted doing this at a time. The 
sportsman who takes his camera with 
him on these occasions—and one 
should on no account be omitted from 
the kit of anyone going on sport intent 
to Newfoundland—will find ample op- 
portunity for its use. 
Asarule, the Newfoundland salmon 
are larger than its English or Scot- 
tish brothers, and are correspondingly 
more difficult to play and to land. But 
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they are well worth the trouble and 
even the most talented angler will find 
he will have to exercise the utmost 
skill, patience and ingenuity at his 
command to land some of these mon- 
sters. But his reward will be more 


than adequate when he finds it at. 


length lying panting out its life on the 
grass at his feet. One of these salmon 
has been known to fight for four hours 
before coming near enough for either 
gaff or landing net to be employed, 
and, as often as not, a much chagrined 
fisherman will be left bemoaning 
a broken line and contemplating the 
spot where his antagonist has dived 
away in triumph. 

Assured in the knowledge, however, 
that there are other fish just as good 
in the neighbourhood, the philoso- 
phical angler makes good the damage 
and tries his luck again, though it 
is a well established canon of angling 
lore that it is always the biggest fish 
that manage to escape, and, no matter 
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how good the ultimate catch may 
prove to be, there is nothing among 
it that can rival, in mind at least, the 
giant that broke away. 

It is difficult, indeed, within the 
compass of one article to do anything 
like justice to sport in Newfoundland, 
or to indicate its varieties. Motorists, 
for instance, will find many excellent 
roads, particularly in the neighbour- 
hood of St. John’s and the southern 
portion of the island, while these are 
being extended every year. Some of 
these roads pass through scenery of 
wonderful charm and beauty, where 
something is found to please the eye 
at every turn. 

Before concluding this article the 
author would like to extend his grate- 
ful thanks to the Agent-General for 
Newfoundland in London and his staff 
for the loan of the photographs with 
which to illustrate it, and for other 
assistance willingly and courteously 
rendered. 


A FINE SALMON NEARLY LANDED. 


STALKING REMINISCENCES— 
I914—1920. 


By Ashley Leggatt. London. 
Murray. 


To be perfectly frank, Mr. Leggatt 


John 


does not tell us much, if anything, about 


stalking which is not generally known. 
Seven years is a period in the course 
of which a good deal of information 
might well be acquired, but the 
author does not apparently set out to 
say anything fresh about the habits of 
red deer according to his observations. 
He became a stalker accidentally, so to 
speak. He took a shoot in Scotland, 


grouse being his quarry, with the right 


to kill five stags. These did not appeal 
to him. It was the birds that tempted 
him to Scotland. His keeper, however, 
one day suggested that as these stags 
were at his disposal if he could secure 
them it was a pity not to try. He tried 
accordingly, succeeded, and became a 
stalking enthusiast. Mr. Leggatt was 
evidently not a fair-weather sportsman, 
indeed, it is impossible that the stalker 
can be so. In one of his expeditions, for 
instance, the gillie having spied some 
stags, protested that it was an ‘‘ awfu’ 
long way,” but his master urged him to 
try. The resulting crawl was mostly 
through water. ‘‘ We got to about two 
hundred yards from them, and then Davy 
pronounced it impossible to get any 
nearer; so we made ourselves as com- 
fortable as we could in a pool of water 
and waited for them to get up. We 
waited in vain for half an hour, then 
whistling was suggested and tried in 
vain ; then clicking the heels of our shoes 
together as loudly as we could; also in 
vain; so. finally we shouted at them, and 


at last they rose and stood on the hori- 
zon, of course, end on.” Mr. Leggatt 
got his stag. Admirably clear photo- 
graphs of the best of the heads, it should 
be remarked, are given in the book. 

‘The author had one adventure with a stag 
who was supposed to be beyond doing 
any mischief. The bullet hit the creature 
in the neck and he rolled over evidently 
in extremis. ‘‘ We ran down to him 
and found him on his back still kicking, 
so I seized him by the horns, and we 
turned him over, and John stuck his 
knife into his throat to bleed him. Then 
suddenly John cried ‘ Look out!’ (I 
had let go of his horns and was standing 
admiring him), and with the knife stick- 
ing in his throat he struggled to his feet 
and made a plunge half at me, and half 
past me, and just missed me as I stepped 
hurriedly back, and he actually staggered 
and stumbled thirty or forty yards down 
the hill before he rolled over for the 
second time of asking.” The superfluity 
of ‘‘ ands ” shows that Mr. Leggatt has 
taken small pains with his composition, 
and his grammar is not unimpeachable ; 
but the record of his exploits will have 
some interest for stalkers who find them- 
selves in situations similar to those which 
he describes. 


MippLESEX CRICKET CLUuB, 
Ig00o—1920. Written and compiled 
by F. S. Ashley-Cooper, at the request 
of the Committee of the County Cricket 
Club. London, William Heineman, 
1921. 


Those who are not devoted to cricket 
can have no idea how records are cher- 
ished by cricket enthusiasts. Anyone 
who strolls round Lord’s with his ears 


open will marvel at the amount of infor- 
mation common to spectators. Occu- 
pants of the cheap seats are fully as well 
posted in what has taken place as are 
members in the Pavilion. It is a pity 
that this volume should cost as much as 
25S., a price beyond the reach of many 
of those who would best appreciate it; 
but that cannot be helped, and purchasers 
will at any rate find it well worth the 
money. The compilation must have 
involved infinite patience. |The work is 
dedicated to the last surviving of the 
brothers Walker of Southgate about 
whom a large book has already been 
written. The frontispiece is a portrait 
of ‘* Russy ” Walker, to use the title 
by which he is known to so many 
friends—for years past he has _ been 
missed from the racecourse where he was 
once a familiar figure—though, of course, 
his performances were long before 
the dates treated by Mr. Ashley Cooper. 
Great names occur in the history of the 
Middlesex Club. Of Gregor MacGregor 
the author states that ‘‘ only Pilling sur- 
passed him as a_ wicket keeper’; but 
many of those who remember his keeping 
would be inclined to question whether 
MacGregor was ever surpassed by any- 
one. 


BAILLIERE’S ATLAS OF THE Doc: Its 
ANATOMY AND PuysioLocy. Fred- 
erick Hobday, C.M.G., F.R.C.V.S., 
F.R.S.E., Honorary Veterinary Sur- 
geon to His Majesty the King; and F. 
Harold Stainton, F.R.C.V.S. London, 
Bailliére, Tindall & Cox. London. 


From one point of view we can have 
no sort of sympathy with this work. The 
authors regarding the dog from the sur- 
gical side describe him ‘‘ as a most ex- 
cellent subject, for operations can be 
successfully performed upon the abdomi- 
nal organs which are not practicable or 
possible on the horse or cow. The finer 
surgery, too, of the limbs, eyes, and 


other organs, even to their removal and 
replacement by artificial substitutes, can 
all be practised on the dog, and are regu- 
larly performed by the canine practitioner 
to the benefit of his patient and the grati- 
fication of the owner.” 


If this means the 
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treatment of accidents and maladies, well 
and good, but we are heartily with those 
who would strenuously abolish anything 
in the nature of investigation for re- 
search on healthy dogs. 

There is comparatively little letterpress 
in this atlas, the chief interest is centred 
in the five original plates containing 43 
figures in colour by Georges Dupuy, 
M.D., elaborately showing the anatomy 
of various dog's, the structure of the ani- 
mal in the closest detail, all made plain 
by the ingenious method of lifting up the 
outer parts of the illustrations so as to 
reveal the internal organs. The work is 
chiefly designed for veterinary practi- 
tioners, but cannot fail to interest all who 
desire to study canine lore. 


INSTRUCTIONS TO YOUNG SPORTSMEN IN 
ALL THAT RELATES TO GUNS AND 
SHootinc. By P. Hawker. Edited 
with an introduction by Eric Parker. 
Illustrated. Herbert Jenkins, Ltd. 


If sportsmen who shoot are not ac- 
quainted with Peter Hawker’s famous 
book, they should lose no time in repair- 
ing the deficiency, and they may well be 
grateful to Mr. Eric Parker and his pub- 
lisher for the opportunity here afforded. 
One feels perfectly convinced of the Cap- 
tain’s absolute veracity. | When he tells 
us what he shot we realise that he is 
merely stating hard and fast facts with- 
out any vain gloriousness, and we can 
only wonder what he would have done 
with a modern breech-loader, for Peter 
Hawker was born in 1786 and the diary 
for which we have such cause to be grate- 
ful extends roughly from about 1802 to 
nearly the middle of the century. One 
extract is typical :— 


“Oct. 13, 1813. Memorandum of my 
Shooting in Dorsetshire with exact ac- 
counts of shots fired. 


HITS (wounded birds not included). 


Pheasants: bagged, 29; lost, 4 . 383 
Partridges : bagged, 20; lost, 3... 23 
Hares (except the one wounded ; all I shot at) 1 
Snipes 12 

In all . 85 


MISSES (of "kind, 
Fair shots (within distance) . 
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Namely: 1 pheasant which turned at 
the moment I fired, and which I secured 
with second barrel; 1 hare, which I so 
crippled that nothing but her crawling 
into forbidden ground could have saved 
her; 1 partridge by my foot slipping at 
the moment | fired. | An unpardonable 
miss at a jack snipe. Two equally 
shameful misses at partridges. In all, 6.” 

Several years ago the Editor of this 
magazine obtained from a number of the 
acknowledged best shots of the period 
their opinion as to the proportion of hits 
to misses which would enable the practi- 
tioner to take high rank. Lord Walsing- 
ham, whose achievement with grouse has 
rever been equalled, expressed his view 
that 30 per cent. of kills constituted highly 
creditable work. Yet with his antiquated 
fowling piece, before the days of percus- 
sion caps, Captain Hawker hardly ever 
missed a bird! Thus on October 2nd, 
1815, he states that in two hours he killed 
24 pheasants in 24 shots. Four years 
later on the 1st of September he went out 


partridge shooting. There is a notion 
that birds have grown much wilder as 


time has advanced. The Captain re- 
marks, however, that on the occasion 
mentioned ‘‘ the birds were wilder than 
I ever yet saw them in the first part of the 
season.’’ He killed 45 partridges and 1 
hare, having missed only four shots, very 
long ones, he specifies, two of which 
struck and ‘‘feathered’”’the birds. Looking 
down the diary we find that on the rst of 
September, 1837, he bagged 24 partridges 
and 2 hares without one miss, 7 being 
‘* brilliant double shots.’’ Next day he 
bagged 20 partridges and 1 _landraii 
without missing anything, and so the 
story goes on. He was also no less 
amazing as a wildfowler. It must surely 
be worth while to learn from such a 
master how to shoot, and it may be ob- 
served that his first instruction written 
much more than a century ago, is still 
something to be emphasized. ‘‘ Let 
everyone,”’ he says, ‘‘ take warning from 
the more serious misfortunes that have, 
alas! too often occurred, and start with 
the determination of never suffering a 
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gun at any time to be held for a moment, 
or even carried so as to be likely to come, 
in the direction of either man or beast.” 
There was a grim joke in an American 
paper stating the number of deaths that 
had occurred in a certain district ‘‘ be- 
cause they didn’t think it was loaded.” 
In the gunroom at Sandringham some 
rhymes are conspicuously displayed, or 
were so a few years ago, giving Peter 
Hawker’s caution in different terms. 

Of course there will never be anything 
like agreement as to the best methods of 
shooting. | Hawker advises a beginner 
‘to keep his gun moving before an 
object crossing; full high for a bird ris- 
ing up, or flying away very low; and be- 
tween the ears of hares and_ rabbits 
running straight away ; all this, of course, 
in proportion to the distance; and if we 
consider the velocity with which a bird 
flies we shall rarely err by firing when at 
forty yards at least five or six inches 
before it.” Half the words quoted are 
italicised. It was a bad habit common 
to the period at which Hawker wrote. 

Almost on every page there is some 
remark which provokes comment. The 
book, moreover, does not deal only with 
shooting ashore and afloat. There is a 
chapter on angling, which suggests that 
the Captain must have been a_ skilful 
fisherman, as indeed one can readily be- 
lieve. The edition of Hawker which 
stands on our bookshelves is in two 
volumes, and the present book will be 
more welcome by reason of its convenient 
size. 


BREAKING COVERT, a Romance of the 
Hunting Field. By S. P. B. Mais. 
London. Grant Richards, Ltd. 1921. 


Mr. Mais’s book is encased in a paper 
cover upon which are depicted a pack of 
hounds—-beagles—in full cry. He may 
conceivably have run after these little 
hounds, but much of the volume is devoted 
to fox-hunting, and here we are afraid it 
must be admitted that Mr. Mais is draw- 
ing upon imagination rather than experi- 
ence. The book is concerned with David 
Manners, who suddenly finds himself minus 
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the income on which he had lived, and 
with two friends, John Barlett and Phoebe 
Protheroe, who had been living with him 
prior to the discovery that he had lost his 
fortune. They set off in a caravan in 
which they propose to exist economically, 
but soon after the start come across an 
amiable profiteer who invites them to 
take up their residence with him. Mr. 
Newstead, as he is called, only asks in 
return that they will educate him in the 
manners and customs of society. They 
are to have the run of the house during 
the hunting season, and of course are to 
be provided with the means of following 
hounds. This includes not only hunters to 
ride, but boots, breeches, a habit and 
etceteras for the lady; from which it will 
be perceived that Mr. Newstead’s bache- 
lor wardrobe was amazingly well equipped. 
Anyone who has been out hunting will 
know by experience how all important it 
is that one’s breeches should be accurately 
moulded to fit the knee so as to avoid the 
wrinkles and creases which gradually be- 
come so painful. This wonderful Mr. 
Newstead, however, is able to fit his 
guests with garments which might have 
been made for them by the most accom- 
plished of tailors and breeches’ makers— 
the latter business is a special art. 

The three go out hunting, the four, in- 
deed, including Mr. Newstead, and all 
apparently ride like centaurs. David 
meets a friend and is introduced to the 
Master, which is perhaps just as well, for 
his proceedings are not a little curious and 
quite likely to provoke the average Master 
to extreme wrath. After a run the fox 
goes to ground, and David shall take up 
the narrative. ‘‘ I was late in getting 
on to my horse again, the last to pass the 
earth, and as I passed a huge, red, mud- 
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bespattered hunted thing shot out from 
the warren and made away for the ditch. 
I turned, I was sure it was our fox. I 
went after him. Across two fields we 
went—so slowly was he moving that I 
thought of hunting him myself—then I 
tried a faint ‘‘ holloa!’’ to bring the 
pack back. I looked at the fox again; he 
had nothing left in him; he had given us 
a golden run. If the Huntsman chose to 
mistake his fox, let him. After all one 
can never be sure. My friend deserved 
to get away, | chased after him for a field 
or two more, and then watched him fade 
away into the distance.’’ To describe a 
fox as ‘‘ huge ’’ seems to show a lack of 
acquaintance with the breed, and we 
should particularly like to know how 
David was going to proceed with his pro- 
ject of hunting the fox himself? How 
was he going to do it without even a 
couple of hounds to help him? Did he 
propose to lassoo the unfortunate animal 
with the lash of his crop, and supposing 
he had captured the ‘‘ huge ’’ beast, had 
he any idea of presenting him to the 
Master ? 
welcome. Masters prefer that their 
hounds should catch their foxes rathe 
than that individual members of the hunt, 
subscribers or otherwise, should thus dis- 
play their prowess. 

David meets an eccentric scholar and 
makes friends with a no less eccentri¢ 
young woman, Miss Prudence Brownlow, 
who led him an exciting dance over the 
remarkable place where she lived. It is 
difficult to imagine that there was ever 
anyone like David Manners or Mr. New- 
stead or the Mad Poet of Dorrington, or 
the Mad Aviator; and certainly . Miss 
Prudence Brownlow may be included in 
the category. 


The gift might not have been 


By OSCAR E. SEYD. 


200-MILE Licut Car RACE. 


Although-the projected s500-mile car 

race at Brooklands was abandoned for 
this year, motoring sportsmen are likely 
to find a very good compromise in the 
200-mile race for light cars and cycle- 
cars which is to take place on Saturday, 
October 22nd. This event may, indeed, 
prove in some respect even more _inter- 
esting that a long distance race for larger 
cars. With the light car and cyclecar 
rapidly gaining in popularity such a race 
should prove of much value to the 
various manufacturers and cyclecar en- 
thusiasts. The race will be a particu- 
larly ambitious undertaking, for two 
hundred miles on full throttle on Brook- 
lands track provides a test such as is 
not encountered in any amount of severe 
road work. As this is the first long 
distance track event for these classes of 
machines, it will be particularly interest- 
‘ing from the sporting point of view. One 
of the most promising features about the 
race is the very enthusiastic manner in 
which the idea has been received: by 
light car manufacturers as contrasted 
with the conservatism generally found 
among the makers of big cars. Small 
car designers seem quite anxious to put 
their machines through the exacting test 
which such a race will provide. Among 
the early entries received were the Horst- 
man; A.C.; Crouch; Aston-Martin; 
Enfield-Allday; B.A.C.; and Deemster. 
Several of these makes will each be re- 
presented by a number of cars, and in 
all probability five A.C.’s and three 
Horstman’s will start. 

An impression which seems to have 
gained some currency that this class of 
race is likely to be without much interest 
from the public point of view is, I think, 
unjustified. As a hardened frequenter of 
Brooklands I am painfully aware of the 
monotony of certain long-distance races, 


but there is no doubt, I think, that in 
this event plenty of sport will be pro- 
vided. The race will be on something of 
a level from a spectacular point of view 
with the T.T. and the Grand Prix, 
although, of course, thrilling hairpin 
turns and mountain descents will not be 
included. The race will, however, be 
like these classic road events in as much 
as replenishment and repair depdéts will 
be constructed beside the track, and 
spectators should have plenty to amuse 
them at this point, to say nothing of the 
quite thrilling struggle which is expected 
to take place between the leading light 
cars of the day. ’ In all probability it 
will not be actually the fastest car that 
will win this event. The ability to stay 
the distance and to put up a good aver- 
age speed for the two hundred miles is 
more likely to be found in a substantially 
constructed car which, very possibly, 
could not shine against certain ultra- 
speed machines in a race of a few laps. 
The Junior Car Club are to be con- 
gratulated on the promotion of this 
event, and their enterprise is certainly 
worthy of wide supports from the manu- 
facturers and the attendance of a big 
crowd of spectators at the race. The 
principal award is the T. B. Andre Gold 
Cup, value 100 guineas. 


Motoring Celebrities, No. 2.: 


MR. S. F. EDGE. 


Among the real pioneers of British 
motoring the name of Francis Selwyn 
Edge will always occupy a prominent 
position. My earliest remembered im- 
pressions of ‘‘ S.F.’’ are associated with 
a motor speed trial held on_ the 
promenade at Bexhill in, I think, 1902. 
I recall him engaged in animated debate 
with M. Serpollett—presumably on the 
merits or demerits of the latter’s then 
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Photo: 
MR. S. F. EDGE. 


Kemp. 


famous racing steam car, the ‘‘ Easter 
Egg.’’ From before that date Mr. Edge 
has been a conspicuous figure in motor 


sport, motor politics, and the motor 
trade. Like most motoring pioneers, he 
graduated from the school of pedal 
cycling, the cycling journals of the 
eighties bearing testimony to his many 
successes on road and track. His out- 
standing association with the motor in- 
dustry was, of course, his leadership of 
the Napier concern, the development of 
the car of this name into its present 
position of eminence being largely at- 
tributable to his technical and com- 
mercial skill. In motor racing Mr. 
Edge has had a wonderfully consistent 
series of successes, and although in 
recent years he has not raced, some of 
his outstanding accomplishments have 
not yet been surpassed. It was as long 
ago as 1907 that he achieved his prin- 
cipal success in driving a Napier car on 
Brooklands track for 24 hours at an 
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average speed of over 65 miles an hour. 
Even to-day such an accomplishment 
would be notable; in 1907 it proved what 
many thought impossible, and still stands 
as a record. In the 24 hours Mr. Edge 
covered 1,581 miles 1,310 yards, despite 
the fact that the partial collapse of the 
track surface occasioned a loss of 1 hr. 
40 mins. for tyre changes. This meant 
that during a part of the time a speed of 
80 m.p.h. had to be maintained in order 
to keep up the average of nearly 
66 m.p.h. After the 24 hours’ record 
Mr. Edge inspired a great racing pro- 
gramme at Brooklands, and for 1907 
and 1908 practically swept the boards. 
He has also been very successful in 
motor boating, and from 1903 onwards 
his Napier boats occupied a prominent 
position and won many _ International 
honours, including the Harmsworth In- 
ternational Boat Race. About 1907 Mr. 
Edge championed the cause of the de- 
tachable wire wheel versus the wood, 
and motorists who only know the former 
in the popularity it enjoys to-day would 
marvel at the strenuous argument he had 
to put up to prove his theories in sup- 
port of it. In 1907 Mr. Edge also in- 
stituted wind resistance tests, and de- 
monstrated the remarkable effect of 
speed that every square foot of wind re- 
sistance gives. He was also concerned 
with benzole tests, and other investiga- 
tions of general motoring utility. Mr. 
Edge has motored abroad, notably in 
South Africa, with as much distinction 
as in England, and has written and lec- 
tured extensively on motoring subjects. 
He was President of the Society of 
Motor Manufacturers and Traders from 
1912 to 1914, and has also been Presi- 
dent of the Cycle and Motor Trades 
Benevolent Fund. He has lately devoted 
special attention to light cars, and is at 
present interested in the business produc- 
ing the well-known A.C. During the 
war Mr. Edge developed a big farming 
business, including the largest pedigree 
pig business in the world. He rendered 
valuable national service, from 1916, as 
Controller of Agricultural Machinery, 
and organised the huge manufacture and 
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supply of motor tractors required by 
Government to ensure the continuance of 
the country’s food supply in _ those 
momentous days. His present ambition 
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is to supply a motor car that will cost 
less per mile to transport its passengers 
than any other, taking into account its 
speed and comfort. 


MOTOR-CYCLING MATTERS. 


Tue Levis Two-STROKE. 

I have recently done a good deal of 
riding on one of the new S model Levis 
two-stroke machines. This | have found 
a particularly pleasing little mount, and 
after a comprehensive trial I have no 
surprise at all that it is one which is 
daily winning favour with motor 
cyclists of all grades. Messrs. Butter- 
fields, the producers of the Levis, were, 
of course, the pioneers of the two-stroke 
system for motor-cycle work. Their 
original ideas were followed by a number 
of other firms, who, not having gone so 
deeply into two-stroke problems before 
they shouted the advantages of the type 
as had Messrs. Butterfields, in most 


cases abandoned the engine in a short 


time with the rooted but well concealed 
conviction that it would never be satis- 
factory for the average rider. The de- 
signers of the Levis, however, knew 


this only in respect of certain 


better than this, and, although they had 
certain difficulties with their earlier 
engines, their enterprise soon evolved a 
two-stroke which has for many years 
held its place among the foremost of its 
type. 

The S model is a development of the 
ordinary touring Levis. It differs from 
refine- 
ments, the main essentials of the simpler 
model being retained. The particular 
machine Messrs. Butterfields placed at 
my disposal had an engine of 249 c.c. 
capacity, which is slightly larger than 
the standard 2}-h.p. power unit. This 
was, however, not sufficient departure 
from the orthodox to lead me to draw 
any false conclusions. I know, in fact, 
that all the satisfaction | obtained from 
this machine could have been derived 
from any Levis stock model. A_ par- 
ticular feature of the ‘‘ S ’’ model is that 
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it incorporates a Sturmey-Archer two- 
speed gear with chain and belt drive in- 
stead of the fixed gear direct belt drive 
found on the standard model machine. It 
should certainly be added, however, that 
in contrast to what one so often finds 
with light-weight machines the two-speed 
gear is not merely bolted on to an 
ordinary frame designed for straight belt 
drive and the machine sent out as a dif- 
ferent model. Special provision is made 
in the frame of the ‘‘S’”’ model Levis 
for carrying the two-speed gear and for 
its adjustment. The particular machine 
I had broke away from the standard ‘‘S’’ 
specification in one point, in that it had 
a kick starter, which is not normally 
fitted. I quite agree with Messrs. But- 
terfields that owing to the ease with 
which the Levis engine starts a_ kick 
starter is not really necessary, but I must 
say that simply as a matter of personal 
preference I should strongly favour the 
machine with a kick starter, as it added 
that element of luxury which made _ the 
‘*S ’’ model a positive delight to handle. 
There are so many Levis’s on the road 
that the general specification of this 
make is probably familiar to most of my 
readers. The machine is particularly low 
built, having 24-in. wheels. It provides 
a particularly comfortable riding posi- 
tion, and the detail work generally is 
very pleasing. The E.I.C. magneto is 
fitted as standard, and choice is given of 
either B & B, Amac or Sensprey car- 
buretter. The machine I tried was fitted 
with the latter carburetter which I found 
quite satisfactory, particularly at fairly 
high speed. There was, one must admit, 
the usual tendency to four-stroke at low 
speeds, but this is almost unavoidable 
unless one uses so small a jet that the 
best power advantages are not derived 
under normal running conditions; and 
even this is not an infallible remedy for 
this inherent weakness of two-strokes. 
At the same time, I would not have it 
thought that the Levis engine is anything 
but a delightfully efficient little per unit. 
On the machine in question I found 
ample power under all conditions, and 
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one could take most main road _ hills 
without changing from top gear. On 
the low gear I| found nothing that 
threatened to stop the Levis. The low 
gear was, however, particularly useful in 
city riding, and, in combination with the 
excellent hand-operated clutch, made the 
machine pleasant to drive even in the 
thickest traffic. 

A good deal of the mileage I did on 
this particular Levis was made up of 
running about in the Isle of Man in 
connection with the Tourist Trophy 
Races. The Isle of Man, sans speed 
limit and with every class of road, is just 
the place where one appreciates a solo 
machine that will go anywhere and do 
anything, and the little two-speed Levis 
quite filled the bill so far as I was con- 
cerned. Its light weight, ease of con- 
trol, and general reliability strongly com- 
mends it to the non-technical rider as 
well as to the sporting speed merchant, 
and it is, I should think, a particularly 
suitable machine for lady riders. 


CaR Owner’s LIABILITY 

Legal quibbles are often very annoy- 
ing, but, in compensation, they some- 
times provide intellectual exercise, or, 
better still, a back door by which the 
motorist may slip out of an undesirable 
situation! When the new licensing re- 
gulations were being discussed recently, 
quite a serious argument took place 
among certain legal luminaries as_ to 
whether a motor hearse was a _ com- 
mercial vehicle or a private car, ‘‘ within 
the meaning of the Act,’’ and it was 
rather extraordinary. to the layman to 
hear the amount of legal logic advanced 
in favour of each of these definitions. 
More urgent problems have recently been 
discussed at a certain club where 
motorists and lawyers foregather, and 
some decisions affecting all car owners, 
and not generally realised, have been 
usefully reiterated. 

An eminent Counsel has recently stated 
his opinion, for instance, that a _ car 
owner is liable for any personal injury 
caused to his passengers through his 
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negligent driving, even although such 
passengers are not paying for their con- 
veyance. The car owner is also liable, 
counsel thought, if injury is caused to 
passengers through the careless driving 
of his servant, provided that the pas- 
sengers are being conveyed with his 
consent. But the lawyer expressed him- 
self as very certain that the car owner 
is not liable to passengers if they are 
being given a “‘ joy ride ’’ by his chauf- 
feur without his permission. Regarding 


injury caused to passengers by defects 


COMPETITORS IN THE MIDLAND LIGHT CAR CLUB’S RECENT TRIAL. 
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in the car of which the owner was not 
aware, counsel held that there is no 
liability on his part, except, of course, 
where gross negligence can be_ proved. 
There is, counsel suggested, no distinc- 
tion between a servant of the car owner 
who may happen to be a passenger and 
any other free passenger. The servant 
injured by his master’s negligent driv- 
ing has a claim against him. I think it 
will be agreed that each of these opinions 
is eminently reasonable, and I have no 
doubt that they would be upheld in law. 


Photo: British Illustrations. 


SPORTS DIARY FOR OCTOBER 


Oct. 1.—Racinc: Alexandra Park, Colwell. 
PHEASANT SHOOTING _ BEGINS. RETRIEVER 
Trias: Herts, Beds, and Bucks, Shardeloes. 
Northumberland, Harehope. Lonpon_ R.C. 
Recatra. England v. Australia first 
Test, Leeds. 


Oct. 3.—Racine: Nottinsham, Listowel. Gotr : 
English Ladies’ Championship, Lytham and 
St. Ann’s; American J.adies Championship, 
New Jersey. Lawn TENNIS: Welsh Covered 
Courts Championship, Cragside. 


Oct. 4.—Racinc: Nottingham, Listowel. 


rRIEVER TRIALS: Yorks, Helmsley. 


Oct. 5.—Racinc: Haydock Park, Bath, Hex- 
ham, Isle of Wight, Limerick. | RETRIEVER 
Triats: Eastern Counties, Lexham. 


Oct. 6.—Racinc: Haydock Park, Bath, Hex- 
ham, Isle of Wight, Limerick. RETRIEVER 
Triats: Midland Counties, Newport Salop 
(and 7). 


Oct. 7.—Racinc : Kempton Park. 
Oct. 8.—Racinc : Kempton Park, Phoenix Park. 


Oct. 10.—Racinc: Wolverhampton, Longford. 
Lawn TENNIS: London Covered Courts Cham- 
pionship opens. Foorsatt: England v. Aus- 
tralasia in London. 


Oct. 11.—Racinec : Newmarket, Wolverhampton, 
Tuam. ReErRIEVER TRIALS: Scottish field, 
Dupplin (and 12). 


Oct. 12.—Racinc : Newmarket, Kells. 


Oct. 13.—Racinc : Newmarket. 


Oct. 14.—Racinc: © Newmarket. RETRIEVER 
Triats: Gamekeepers’ National Association, 
Lockerbie (and 15). 

Oct. 15.—Racinc : Lingfield Metropolitan (Bal- 
doyle), United Border Hunt, Kelso, Hunting- 
don. 

Oct. 17.—Racine : Uttoxeter. 

Oct. 18.—Racinc: Gatwick, 
castle, Curragh, Monmouth. 

Oct. 19.—Racinc: Gatwick, 
ragh, Monmouth. 

Oct. 20.—Racinc: Sandown 
Doncaster, Monmouth. 

Oct. 21.—Racinc: Doncaster, Sandown.  Re- 
TRIEVER TRIALS: Western Counties and South 
Wales, Dumbleton (and 22). 


Oct. 22.—Racinec : 


Uttoxeter, New- 


Newcastle, Cur- 


Park, Carlisle, 


Sandown, Stockton. Foor- 


BALL: Ireland v. England. 
Oct. 24.—Racine: Nottingham. 
Oct. 25.—Racinc : Newmarket, Nottingham. 
Stratford-on- 


Oct. 26.—Racinc: Newmarket, 
Avon, Wetherby, Tralee. 


Oct. 27.—Racinc: Newmarket, Wetherby, 
Traee, Worcester. RETRIEVER TRIALS: Labra- 
dor Club, Luton Hoo (and 28). 


Oct. 28.—Racinc : Newmarket, Worcester. 
Oct. 29.—Racine: Alexandra Park. 
Oct. 31.—Racinc : Birmingham. 
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The Tour that is all Enjoyment 


Overland efficiency induces the contented 
frame of mind that makes touring real travel 
pleasure. 


Light in weight, luxuriously sprung, fitted 
with an ultra efficient engine. no better 
choice can possibly be made. 


It is economy to run an Overland, not 
extravagance. Owners point to this as an 
outstanding feature, reporting 30 or more 
miles to the gallon of petrol, 1,C00 or more 


miles to the gallon of oil, 8,000 to 10,000 


miles per set of tyres as the average showing: 


WILLYS OVERLAND CROSSLEY LIMITED 


Sales Department : - . 151-153 GREAT PORTLAND STREET, LONDON W.1 
FACTORY .- - -- ‘HEATON CHAPEL, MANCHESTER 


OVERLAND CARS - GARFORD TRUCKS - WILLYS-KNIGHT CARS 
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The New B. S. A. 
iE JECTOR GU Mi 


Numerous and persistent demands from sportsmen throughout the 

world have caused us to produce a machine-made 12 bore gun 

fitted with automatic ejecting mechanism. Like the standard pat- 

tern the steels used in this new model are specially selected for the various functions 
they have to perform. The body is beautifully colour hardened and the stock and 
fore-end are of expensive and selected walnut. The B S.A. Ejector Gun is a very 
beautiful production. Its mechanism is perfect. It is fully tested for smokeless pow- 
ders at the Birmingham Proof House. 


For those who require a good but inexpensive gun the 
B.S.A. Standard 12-bore Hammerless D.B. Shot Gun (non- 
ejector, as illustrated) is without equal. Delivery ma 
now be had immediately. Write for illustrated “‘ B” 
folders of B.S.A. Shot Guns, Air Rifles, Miniature and 
Match Rifles, post free. 


B.S.A. GUNS LTD. Birmingham, England. 


(Proprietors, The Birmingham Smal! Arms Co. Ltd.) 


HE fine cigarette ie the product 
of the blender’s skill working on 
the leaf selected by him from the 


picked crop. Neither alone suffices. 
And taste is the test. 
High skill in blending is a very 


rare gift. The blender bewails a 
certain modern carelessness in 
choice, an uncritical acceptance of 
crude quality. He challenges from 
true connoisseurs the most exacting 
test-by-taste of 


MATINEE 
Turkish Cigarettes 


blended and made of the 


exquisite 


Macedonian leaf 


by ALLAN RAMSAY 


Issued by The Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain & Ireland), Ltd. 
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—and the shave? Just wonderful! A _ few 


quick strokes and it’s done. No “pulling,” no 


“scraping,” and no soreness. Skin feels smooth 
as velvet afterwards, and so clean. Truly, the 
keen self-adjusted ““CLEMAK” makes shaving 
a veritable delight. 


SAFETY RAZOR 


Ask ycur Dealer to show 
you either or both these 
CLEMAK Outfits. 


COMBINATION OUTFIT STANDARD 7h 


containing Patent omprising 
Automatic Strop- CLEMAK Safety 
ping Machine, Razor, Stropping 
Superior Velvet Handle,and Seven 

Hide Strop with CLEMAK Blades. 

and Seven specially selected 

Blades. 


ON SALE EVERYWHERE. 


CLEMAK SAFETY RAZOR CO., 
56, KINGSWAY, LONDON. 
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NTERNATIONAL 
POLO CUP. 


England v. America 


(Hurlingham Club) (American Polo 
Association) 


Saturday, June 18th—Wednesday, 


SS 


ele June 22nd, and if necessary, 


Ny 


Alfred Hays has been appointed Sole Agent 
by the Hurlingham Club, for the sale of 
tickets for these matches, and will be pleased 


to forward particulars and plans of the Stands 
Ul O V¢ [ } All enquiries and applications should 


be made to :— 


W STE ALFRED HAYS, 
26 Old Bond Street, W.1 ("ESE") 


or 80 Cornhill, E.C.3 (AYENVE) 
See that you get Telegrams ; 

every pennyworth Alfred Hays (Stock) London. 

of value from all 


IDEAL READING 
FOR SPORTSMEN 


FLOWER OF THE NORTH By James Oliver Curwood 
THE SWEEP WINNER By Nat Gould 
CINDERELLA OF SKOOKUM CREEK 


By Frederick Niven 


A RACE FOR A WIFE - - - + By Nat Gould 
APPLI AN( BS THE YOUNG PITCHER - - -_ ky ZaneGrey 
FAST AS THE WIND - Bv Nat Gould 


THE STEEPLECHASER- - - By Nat Gould 
Brita n must practise Published for the first time in cheap edition in 


Thrift in little things LLOYD'S 2/- 
Select Library 
Make a beginning Ww ith Obtainable at all Book-hops and Bookstalls. 
Fuel Economy 


The Wine for Connoisseurs. . 


On receipt of a postcard addressed as below 


a special Gas Economy Pamphlet entitled +] 
“ Thrift’ will be sent tf thts paper is mentioned 


SZ TAWNY PORT 


Soft old Douro Port, Delicious Flavour, 


Per Doz. 66/- Bottles. 
THE BRITISH COMMERCIAL GAS ee 
ASSOCLATION Cases Free and Carriage Paid. 
30, Grosvenor Gard.ns, Westminsier, _ Sample Bottle sent Post Free for 5/6. 


5.W.1 CHAS. TUCKEY & CO., Ltd. 
(E.1) 3, Mincing Lane, London, E.C.3 
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TUCKEY'S 
TAWNY PORT 


STUDY SECURITY 


AND OPEN AN ACCOUNT WITH 


Ay 


CHARLES VILIER 


TURF COMMISSIONER 
(Member of the leading Sporting Clubs). 


What the Press says :— 


The Sportsman: “ During the whole of his career as a Turf Accountant no unsatisfied 
claim has ever been made against him. He employs a large capital in his business, which 
enjoys a high reputation for fair dealing and integrity.’ 

The Sporting Life: ‘‘ The business of Mr. Chapman is one of the very largest of its 
kind in the world. Obligations are fully and honestly met.” 


STARTING PRIGE AGCOUNTS OPENED. 


NO LIMIT. 
NO LIMIT WHATSOEVER on Singles, Doubles, Trebles, & Accumulators Win & Place 
WIRES LOST IN TRANSMISSION ARE ALLOWED IN FULL. 
— MOTTO—PRIVACY — 
PAYMENT OF WINNINGS MADE BY BANK NOTES 


or Cheques at option of Clients. 


Write for my Terms, stating requirements, to :— 


104, REGENT S* LONDON, W. 1. 


Telegrams: ‘‘ Repayable Piccy London.”’ Not Represented on any Racecourse, 


| 
Hous; 
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MOTOR 
CYCLE 


The Machine with a Name behind it 


“The Machine that 


runs like a Car’ 


1920 Junior T.T, 2nd. and 3rd. 
1921 Dutch Reliability Trials. (Gold and Silver 
Cups. Highest awards). 


A Garage Proprietor writes: ‘‘ The Blackburne 
Motor Cycle is the finest machine on the market.’’ 


Private Owner says: “‘ I have been a Black- 
burne Motor Cycle Owner for three years, and 
have used many other makes besides, but experi- 
ence has convinced me that a Blackburne Motor 
Cycle is all a Motor Cycle Owner can possibly 
desire.”’ 


4H P. Blackburne - - £127 10 0 
8 H.P. ” = ad £170 0 0 
SEP. Combination in- 

cluding Luggage Carrier and 

spare wheel - - £227 10 0 


IT PAYS TO RUN A BLACKBURNE. 


Write for full details, Catalogue & latest Successes. 


BURNEY & BLACKBURNE Ltd. 
(Dept. 8), 
38 Conduit Street, London, W. 1. 


Telephone : 
MAYFAIR 
637 
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The Tour that is all Enjoyment 


Overland efficiency induces the contented 
frame of mind that makes touring real travel 
pleasure. 
Light in weight, luxuriously sprung, fitted 
with an ultra efficient engine. no better 
choice can possibly be made. 


It is economy to run an Overland, not 
extravagance. Owners point to this as an 
outstanding feature, reporting 30 or more 
miles to the gallon of petrol, 1,(00 or more 


miles to the gallon of oil, 8,000 to 10,000 


miles per set of tyres as the average showing, 


WILLYS OVERLAND CROSSLEY LIMITED 


Sales Department : 151-153 GREAT PORTLAND STREET, LONDON W.1 
FACTORY - - - - - - HEATON CHAPEL, MANCHESTER 


OVERLAND CARS - GARFORD TRUCKS - WILLYS-KNIGHT CARS 
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SPORT— 
PICTURES 


There is something of interest 
for every member of the family in 


LLOYD'S SUNDAY NEWS 


The Great Home Week-end Newspaper 


All the latest news of Saturday 
by ‘phone, wire and cable. 


Fullest and best cricket, athletics, 
golf and tennis reports. 


Exclusive racing news by the 
Baron, the best known turf writer 
of the day, and crisp gossip from 
Newmarket and the course. 


Special fashion sketches, practical 
patterns, home and medical hints. 


Boxing and cycling notes. 


Gripping serial story of love and 
romance, and thrilling adventure 
serial for boys and girls. 


Free financial advice to investors 
and the latest news of stock and 
share movements. 


Free advice to readers on medi- 
cal, legal, insurance, pensions 
problems. 


Old Comrades’ re-unions — a 
special column which 
interested thousands of readers. 


Ask your Newsagent to-day to 
save you each week-end a copy of 


LLOYD’S SUNDAY NEWS 
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Hin 


few 


‘ pulling,” no 


Just wonderful ! 
No 
Skin feels smooth 
as velvet afterwards, and so clean. Truly, the 
keen self-adjusted ‘““CLEMAK” makes shaving 
a veritable delight. 


—and the shave? 
quick strokes and it’s done. 


and no soreness. 


“ scraping,” 


Ask your Dealer to show 
you either or both these 
CLEMAK Outfits. 


COMBINATION OUTFIT STANDARD SET 


15/- 


Hide Strop 
and Seven 
Blades. 


containing Patent 
Automatic Strop- 
ping Machine, 
Superior Velvet 
with CLEMAK 
specially selected 


comprising 
CLEMAK Safety 
Ragor, Stropping 
Handle,and Seven 
Blades. 


ON SALE EVERYWHERE. 


CLEMAK SAFETY RAZOR CO., 
56, KINGSWAY, LONDON. 
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COMPLETE 
NEWSPAPER 


THE WELL 
INFORMED 
NEWSPAPER 


INDISPENSABLE 
NEWSPAPER 
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of 


the 


Che Chronicle. 


THE DAILY CHRONICLE 
stands unrivalled among 
London Newspapers for its 
complete service of news. 
It is the complete News- 
paper for all wishing to keep 
abreast ot current events. 


THE DAILY CHRONICLE 
is famous for its exclusive 
information in sporting cir- 
cles, its unrivalled selections 
for Race Meetings and all 
topical events in the world 
of sport. 


THE DAILY CHRONICLE 
is indispensable to all who 
wish to follow closely the 
progress of Racing. Capt. 
Heath’s “‘ Beat the Book” 
Selections have achieved a 
record in correct forecasts 


THE DAILY CHRONICLE 
DAILY 


REVIEW 
World, 


T 
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SOUTHPORT + BIARRITZ 


ON TOP GEAR 


What a 


satisfied 
owner says 
about his 


20, Scarisbrick Road, Southport, 
5 21st August, 1921. 


Gentlemen,—I thought you would be interested to know 
that I took my model 4 ‘‘ Overland ’’ Car down to the 
Pyrenees this summer. 

I did two thousand five hundred miles, and climbed twenty 
passes, the highest 7,000 feet, the steepest gradient one in 
five and a half. My route included the whole of the ‘‘ Route 
des Pyrenees ’’ and several of the lateral roads into Spain. 

The varied condition of the roads, the exceptionally hot 
weather, and the enormous amount of climbing made a most 
strenuous tax on the car. We ran from Southport to 
Biarritz on top speed. The car went magnificently, the 
engine never required any attention except oiling, in fact, we 
never used a spanner. The petrol consumption was 27 miles 
to the gallon. We were four up with luggage. 


. Yours faithfully, (Signed) J. Francis Pridie. 
TOURING CAR £3958 
(ex works) 


Write for full particulars of the ECONOMY Car. 
Ask for EVIDENCE Folder with R.A.C. Certificate. 


WILLYS OVERLAND CROSSLEY LIMITED 


British Factory and Sales Dept., Heaton Chapel, MANCHESTER. 


Showrooms: 151/3 Great Portland St., LONDON. 
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HE fine cigarette is the product rare gift. The blender bewails a 

of the blender’s skill working on certain modern carelessness in 
the leaf selected by him from the choice, an uncritical acceptance of 
picked crop. Neither alone suffices. crude quality. He challenges from 
And taste is the test. true connoisseurs the most exacting 
High skill im blending is a very test-by-taste of 


MATINEE 


Turkish Cigarettes 


blended and made of the exquisite Macedonian leaf 


by ALLAN RAMSAY 


Issued by The Imperial Tobacco Company (oi tireat Brtan & Lreland), Ltd. 


WATERPROOFS 


OF QUALITY 


THE ELVERY SPORTING COAT. A really 
reliable Waterproof for Riding and all Sports. 
Guaranteed protection. In 3 weights. light, medium 
and strong—75/-, 84/-, 95/-. ready for immediate wear. 


ESTAB. 1850. 


Limited 


A good selection of Rainproof * *Slip-ons” always awaits selection 
at fixed moderate prices from 3 guineas. In West of 
England Coverts from 5 Guineas. 


Ladies’ Waterproofs in Silks and Satins 
Featherweight but Stormproof 4} guineas 


ON APPROVAL-—Send height and chest measurement, to- 

gether with remittance or London Business Reference, All 
moneys refunded in full immediately on receipt of any parcel 
returned, 


Elephant House, 31 Conduit Street, :: W.1 


ONE DOOR from New Bond Street. Londen, W.1 
And at Elephant House, Dublin & Cork 


Waterprests have stood the of years 
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EDITED BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON 
No. 315. OCTOBER 1921 


CONTENTS. 


SPORTSMEN OF MARK No. XCVI aad By ALFRED E. T. WATSON (Illustrated) 
FOXHUNTING PROSPECTS = .. By tRTHUR W. COATEN 
MEMORABLE STALKS: BUFFALO By "SIR FREDERICK J]. JACKSON, K.C.M.G., C.B. 
REMINISCENCES OF HORSE AND .. By NIMROD (Illustrated) 
EDITORIAL NOTES 
THE DRIVING OF PARTRIDGES “By OWEN JONES 
RACING IN AUSTRALIA “By CLAUDE CORBETT 
THE TURF: A LOOK ROUND ..... Ae ” By ALFRED E. T. WATSON (Illustrated) 
A QUESTION OF COURAGE By F. A. M. WEBSTER 
THE ULLSWATER: A FAMOUS LAKELAND FOXHOUND PACK 

By RICHARD CLAPHAM (Illustrated) 
SPORT IN THE ARDENNES : By LADY GLOVER (Illustrated) 
SHOOTING AND FISHING IN NEWFOUNDLAND 


By HOWARD HENSMAN (Illustrated) 
MOTORING By OSCAR E. SEYD (Illustrated) 


° ° ° All Editorial Communications should be addressed to the Editor, 12, Salisbur uw 
Editorial N ottce. —E.C. MSS. and photographs should bear the name of the sender, and when 4 Fay 
plume is adopted, the correct name and address must be enclosed for our satisfaction. They will be carefully considered, 
and if ac by an lope sufficiently stamped, will be returned if unsuitable for By ge age tne every care 
is taken, we are not responsible for loss. Unless otherwise arranged, contributions are paid for, in the discretion of the 
Editor, according to their value. 


The Subscription to The Badminton Magazine is 15/- per annum 
everywhere post free. 


Registered at the General Post Office for transmission by Canadian Magazine Post. 
Entered as Second-class matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, 1903. 


CLEMAK 


ySTROPPER SHAVING BRUSH 


Instantly sharpens 


(Gillette Blades 


This little machine doubles the value of your 
razor No skill required. Just slip the blade 
in, turn the handle, and the ‘‘GALLIA”’ 
does the rest. Absolutely reliable and 
efficient. By far the best device yet invented, Sto-Vizel by a 


Long life for Proce 


Get one to-day; it will pay for itself over We 


and over'again in blades saved. GL , | GUARANTEED 


<al/- Post F FREE FROM SUPER BRUSHES 


ANTHRAX. 5/6, 7/6, 15). 
and we will refund the money. 
“ GALLIA” Your Dealer will show you the ‘‘CLEMAK’’ Brush. 
Or sent Post Free by— 


CLEMAK SAFETY RAZOR CO., KINGSWAY, LONDON, 
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THE 
MAGNET 
HOLDS 
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Price 
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1s. 6d. Miscellaneous Advertisements 20s. 


per line All communications addressed to per 
+s Manager, The Badminton Magazine, 12 Salisbury Square, * 
6/- Minimum q inch 


Rare Books.—The Queen’s Hounds and Hunting 
R | HARRIS LEWIS d Recollections, by Lord Ribblesdale, 1897, £2 2s. Od.; another 
ea ] 5 an Large Paper copy, only 150 done, £3 15s. 0d. ; cme Berke- 
ley’s Reminiscences of a Huntsman, 1897, 25s.; Carnegie’s 

S$ ET LA N D 0 M E S U An American Four-in-Hand in Britain, 1883 25s.; Underhill’s 


Driving for Pleasure, 1897, 25s.; Hodgman, ‘Sixty Years 

DIRECT FROM THE MAKERS. onthe Turf, 8210s. '0d., 1901. Chapman's. Wild 

High Class Material & Exclusive Shades for Ladies’ & Gent's Wear Spain, 1893, £3 10s. Od.; George Morland, 4 Sir 
Patterns and Prices on Application. Walter Gilby, 1907, 21s.  Zola’s Novels in nglish 

rare collection, 25 vols., £6 6s. 0d.; John Ruskin’s Works, 

S. A. NEWALL & Sons, Dept. 3.M. Stornoway, Scotland, Best Library Edition, 39 vols., fine set, £25; Boccaccio’s 


State Shade desired. 


Decameron, Edition, de Luxe, coloured plates, 25s.; Select 
Works of Guy de Maupassant, 8 vols., cloth, £2 2s.; Smollett’s 
Works, 7 vols, 25s.; Powell's Pig Sticking, 1889, £3 3s. 0d.; 
Across Country by Wanderer, illustrated by G. Bowers, Ist 
Edition, 25s.; A Loose Rein by Wanderer, illustrated by G. 
Bowers, Ist Edition, 25s.; Daniel’s Rural Sports, fine plates, 3 
vols., full calf, 1807, £4 10s. Od.; Garnie’s Golfers Manual, 
1857, £3 10s. Od.; Reminiscences of Old Bruntsfield Links Golf 
Club, 1902, 25s.; Surtees’ Sporting Novels, viz.: Handley 
Cross, Sponges’ Sporting Tour, Ask Mamma, Plain of Ring- 
lets, Hawbuck Grange, Mr. Romford’s Grange, Mr. Romford’s 
Hounds, coloured plates by John Leech, 6 vols., £5 10s. 0d.; 
Points of the Horse. By M. H. Hayes. Profusely illustrated. 
Fourth Edition, 30s. BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14-16, 
John Bright Steet, Birmingham. Wanted—Hobson’s Chinese 
Porcelain, 2 vols.; Gorer & Blacker’s Chinese Porcelain, 2 
vols., £10 each offered. 


DOUBLE-BARREL ANSON & DEELY EJECTOR HAMMER- 

“i MAKES _LEATHER_LAST. LESS GUN, by the renowned maker R. W. Bedworth; nitro- 

Boots, Harness, and all Leather proved, reliable action; improved ejector mechanism; full left 

made waterproof as a duck s choke, right improved cylinder, treble cross-bolted action; Anson 

soft as velvet, withtreble the wear rod fore-end, beautifully engraved; very high-class weapon, 

GOLD MEDAL Pleasant odour. Allows polish, worth 50 guieas; week’s free trial; sacrifice, £23 15s.; approval 
22 Exhibition highest awards. with pleasure. Davis, 26, Denmark Hill, Camberwell, London. 


Black or Brown in Tins 6d., 1/- 

2/-, 5!-, sold by dealers, or any MODERN HORSE MANAGEMENT. By Major R. S Trmmis, D.S.O. 
size 3d. Stamps extra from the Nearly 500 photographs, plans and drawings. Nineteen chap- 
Manufactory. :: Dunstable, Beds. ters dealing with every phase of the subject. | Numerous 


hotographs of famous horses. Postage 6d., 15s _ Publishers: 
orster Groom & Co., Ltd., 15 Charing Cross, S.W.1. 


Amateur Photographers 


MARTIN DEVELOPS AND PRINTS 


your V.P.K.and 2 Brownie for 1/- 
Lists Free. Wanted sm 


Dept J. ) MARTIN, Chemist, SOUTHAMPTON, 


ENGLISH HAND -MADE LACE of all Kinds. “THE FRIENDS YOU SEEK ARE SEEKING YOU.” 
Congenial and intelectual friendship are obtainable through 
Collars, Handkies, Tea-Cloths, the Universal Correspondence Club, a select introductory 
Edgings, Motifs, D’oyleys, Yard medium for ladies and einen of like sympathies. aan 
; § particulars and interesting Brochure write Secretary, ° 
Laces and Insertions, etc. Hand Cambridge Street, Londoa, S.W.1, enclosing stamped addressed 
sewn Lingerie and Blouses of envelope. 
beautiful design & workmanship. 
DINARD.—THE BRITTANY WINTER RESORT. 
Illustrations free. DUCED TARIFF FROM SEPT. 15th. CRYSTAL HOTEL, 


Mrs. “Armstrong s, Lace Makers, Olney, Bucks. — 


‘LLOYD S 


STORY:-MAGAZINE 


The Popular 


MAGAZINE OF FICTION 


1/- monthly Obtainable at all Bookstalls 
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Daily Chronicle. 


THE ‘THE DAILY CHRONICLE 
COMPLETE stands unrivalled among 


NEWSPAPER London Newspapers for its 
: complete service of news. 


It is the complete News- 
paper for all wishing to keep 
abreast of current events. 


THE WELL THE DAILY CHRONICLE 
INFORMED is famous for its exclusive 
NEWSPAPER information in sporting cir- 
; cles, its unrivalled selections 
for Race Meetings and all 
topical events in the world 
of sport. 


THE DAILY CHRONICLE 
INDISPENSABLE is indispensable to all who 


NEWSPAPER wish to follow closely the 
progress of Racing. Capt. 


Heath’s “‘ Beat the Book”’ 
Selections have achieved a 
record in correct forecasts 


THE DAILY CHRONICLE 


THE DAILY REVIEW 
of the World. 
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“The SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR Co. Ta. = 
LONDON SHOWROOMS . 12, PRINCES STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, W.1. 1 
MANCHESTER SHOWROOMS s.- - 106, DEANSGATE. 


Southern Service Repair Works - 177. The “Vale. Acton. London. W. 5. 
EXPORT DEPARTMENT - 12, PRINCES STREET. HANOVER SQUARE, W.1. 


SUNBEAM.- 
COATALEN 
AIRCRAFT 
ENGINES 


Sunbeam Cars can also be obtained in the London District from Messrs. BARKER 
& Co. (Coachbuilders), LTp., 66-68 South Audley Street. W.1; Messrs THE 
CAR Mart, Ltp., 173 Piccadilly. W. and 297-9 Euston Road, N.W.1; Messrs. 
J. KeELe, Ltp., 72 New Bond Street, W.1; and Messrs. WATKINS & 
DONCASTER, LTD., 85a Great Portland Street, W.1. 


Printed for the Proprietors anc Publishers United Newspapers (1918), Ltd., 12, Solita Square, London, E.C., by Herbert 
Reiach, Ltd., 24, Floral Street, Covent Garden, W,C, 
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